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One in advance, $3.00, 
‘Termes { Single copies, Ten Cents. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 

Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. .... Special attention 

ter to Church, College, and Academy Bells..... 
llustrated Catalogue sent free. 18 zz 


Mass. Normal Art School, 


28 School Street, Boston. 

The Second Term of the present year’s course will com- 
mence on Monday, Feb. 7th, at 9.00 a.m. Students 
desiring to enter will be examined in Free-hand Drawing of 
Ornament and Object Drawing from the Solid, at the time 
above stated. Circulars, containing the prospectus of the 
School and its rules and regulations, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Curator at the School. 

WALTER SMITH, 
56a Director of the School. 


European Education. 


You, ladies wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &°c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
6oth year opened Sept. 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April ath, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
first in the country. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
Biblical, Preparatory.—Address Rev. Lucius H. BucGpre, 
D.D., President. 55 22 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. 


PATTEN. 52 
ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHapin. S12 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CABLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, | J.W. STRONG, D.D. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
Rorert S. Newron, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
for circulars address Joun A. Murruy, M.D. 29m 


EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information 


D. |}. W. M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C, 1. Parpesg, 426 East 26th street. 


Umy: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical » Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocsrs, 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


DBURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC ENSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the upper cl Sy 
will be received into the family school of Madame Auiva 
Poenz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
merly employed in the instruction of the children of the royal 
family, and is wife of the Questor of the University of Berlin. 
For information address 


POLEN 
36 Universi of Berlin 


Numeral Cards 


For ali Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“Miss Wallcut’s *‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Fohn D. Philbrick. 

USED in the pest Primary and Grammar ScHOOLs in 
Boston. Price oe ri hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 Ww. Springfield St., Boston. 


ALBERT MASON, 
13 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y,, 
Has just issued a new and thoroughly revised edition of 


The Bryant & Stratton Business Arithmetic. 
1 vol. 8vo. $2.50. 


“The present edition contains some entirely new and very 
important features, viz: Chapters on Investments, Stocks 
and Bonds, and Storage. ‘The chapters on Partnership Set- 
tlements and Average Accounts are mainly new, and contain 
as problems actual cases as they have arisen recently in com- 

icated business affairs in this city. It is incomparably the 

t work of its kind ever published.” —[CAécago 
56 


Journal. 


Penny Songs 
CHROMO MUSIC CARDS, 


For Public Schools. 


Sample packages containing specimens will be sent on re- 
ceipt ot Ten Cents. No orders furnished for less than that 
amount. Address the Publisher, 

Sn MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose, Mass. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 


_ 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Designes to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teach- 
ers, Business Men, and all classes of advanced Students. 
Attention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal 
Culture, Reading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants Diplomas. Both sexes admitted. Next term opens 
Monday, February 14. Send for catalogue. 

sad J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


The Celebrated BOOK SLATES, 
for SLatTe or Leap SILICATE ; —adopted 
and extensively USED for the last SIX YEARS by the 
Boards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers them (stafie). N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to TEACHERS. §2 2z 


ICROSCOPES for Botany and all appliances, 
made to order or on hand. References: Profs. Gray 
Harvard), Eaton (Yale), Toney | illiams). 
51m PAUL ROESSLER, New Haven, Conn. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILBA begs leave to 

he announce that has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and EvocuTion within the means of all 
Persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
*f Pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
usic lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PeTeRstLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. or call at PETERSILEA’S 


MUSIC SCHOOL, 281 Columbus Ave., Boston. 1522 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitru, D.D., LL.D. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, con- 

taining Examination Papers of 1874-5. The University 

no longer prints a Catalogue for gratuitous distribution. Sent 

by on of 60 cents by the publisher, 

Sever, Cambridge, Mass. 47™ 

COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D. 


LLINOIS UNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, Il. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


NOX COLLEGE, Galesb Iilimois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
. logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 
MABIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWs. 


NOETH WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowier, D.D., Prest. 
Colt of Lit. and Science—Prol. D. Bonbright. A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, L . Li 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Elien M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute)— Rev. H. 
Bannister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 

College of Law—Hon. "4 H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 162z 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. _ 
This University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. VU. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean, 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially designed for Teach- 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Annuals and ether informa- 

tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


GWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the 
dent, Epwarp H. MaaiLt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 
NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
U Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucxnam, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
U catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, appl to C. J. Stitiz, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesiey, LD. of Faculty of Science. 


WwW EYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
aie courses of stud — Classi Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


E COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
address F. B. Daxter, Secretary. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Bawron. 


CBANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Schenectady, N. Y 


M4*: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address SAamuEL KNEB- 
Lan, “estan, 26 ss 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 


W AREEN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


HILL SEMINARY, for 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. V. (on-the-Hudson). 
For circulars, address C. C. Wetsewt, Prin. and Prop’r. 


OtisEcs FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentewn, 
N.J. Forcatalogues, address Rev. J. H. BRAKELY, Ph.D. 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 


CBAUNCY -HALL SCHOOL, 365 Iston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one omen of age. Special students received in 
sections of Upper Department. ™ 


REENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLaxgs- 
Les, Principal. 10 

HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address ALuert B. Watkins, Ph. D. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercacr, Superintendent. _56 


M strc VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Paren’ 
care and oe instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Bucktyn, A. M. 


NEW. BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 


Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. St zz 


courses of study: Preparatory, Collegi iter. 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Staasins, A.M. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N.T. West Newton, Mass. 


WARNER'S Polytechnic Business College, 
_ Providence, R. 1. ‘The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 


study. Apply to M. Henshaw, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
pring a ummer term opens on Monday, February 1 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which ime a new clase will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of ining in public schools of Connecticut. 
ass graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 


»resent Senior C 
‘or catalogue, address, at New Britai 
27 I. N. CARLE 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NO 
PROVIDENCE, 
Spring and Summer Term wil! c 
Regular course of study two yea 
Course has been established f 
Applicants for admission mu 
rus¢ declare their in 


Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. Gannett, Princ. 5122 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuarces C. BraGpon, Principal. 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
LV. location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
ail departments thoroughly sustained; a corps of twelve su- 

rior instructors. Send for catalogue. A Prof. H 

. Greene, Principal. 15 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


W COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1876, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. zz 


SCHOOL, 

INGTON, MAINE. 
Spring and Suffer term will commence Feb. 22. Pupils 
of both sexes admitted from any State. Tuition free to those 
preparing to teach in Maine. Students have the advantages 
of a caretully selected library, excellent chemical and physical 
apparatus, and mineralogical and geological collections re- 
cently obtained. Address the ayy 

sae Cc. C. ROUNDS, M.S. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Xinder- 
garten and Training School for Kindergartners, 
Worthington (near a Ohio. Send for catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun Ocpen, Princ’s.—(Reference ; Miss E. 
P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 554 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

CASTINE, MAINE. 
Spring term will commence Feb. 8. Tuition and many 
text-books free. Excellent library, apparatus, and cabinet. 
Address G. T. A.M, Principal. 55 b 


M4*=- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON, 
Water Situ, Director. 
For circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. SpautpinG, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 


prepared over 600 ba Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smrrn, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, a 
AT Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 


5522 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Spring and Summer term begins February 17, 1876. 
sae ELLEN HYDE, Acting Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


Cum. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. ‘Three courses 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorss, A.M., Princ. 
G* YLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Béikshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


of STATE a SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 


‘or Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and Summer term will begin Feb. 1 
J. W. Dickinson, Pri 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 


Hepresentative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable cx a 
tions, combined with the cheafness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, seratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the re one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


No. 1—5'4 x 84% inches, two marking surfaces, ........ $o.15 
“ $4 x “ two * +20 
“ x two “ +25 

schools. Sample copies ished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 
columns for number of errors. On the o ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the se ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, ro cents. For introduction a lib- 
eral di t will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, wil] either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
Jied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. . 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “‘ Society for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,” James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 
Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, P 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager.’ 53 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
ublishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Scribner, Armstrong & . . . . New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Wohin St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, 
Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send :or catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
New-England Agents for AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introductien or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


THE 
Franklin Series 
READERS: 


THE 


HANDSOMEST, 
THE 


BEST! 


This Entire Series 
just adopted for the 
Boston Schools. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 
BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent by expre#s in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 


It is easily applied wi inary paint persons 
with common skill can make a ret blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y, SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


Turkish Baths. 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27 22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


AA OOK 
ExXcuHance. 


Furnish all new and second-hand Magazines, and 
Reviews. Want second-hand books and numbers and 
volumes of per Books, new and old, loaned to all 
parts of the United States. Excuance MonrTucy, 25 
etc. 

49 12 oun B. Atpen, Manager. 


We have procured for those desiring 
to preserve fies of | BINDE § Journal, two 
styles ef very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
se Prices — full cloth, stamped with name of the 
1-25; in| and paper sides, $1.0. P op 
each 25 cents, which be remitted wi Pg ton 
Address NEW-ENGLAND YOURNALSDF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.” a 


109 Palton St. 


New York. 


ELOCUTION. 


MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
attention to defective speech. 
eferences :— ply E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 
Address, go West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 


35 CENTENNIAL READINGS 35 


Recitations and Di with a choice variety of other 
matter (00 pp.) in “ The Elocutionists’ Annua)’’ for 1876; 
sent en receipt of cents. J. W. SHOEMAKER 
& CO., National School of Elocution and , No. 1418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 49m 


BOXING GLOVES 
Hosiery’ "Badger of all Kinds is" POLLARD, LEIGHTON 
men 
d 


& CO., No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. (Please 
this paper when ) 54 


PUBLISHERS OF O 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS: 


New Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. |. 


GREENLEAE’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAF’S 

New Elementary Algebra, 
GREENLEAPF’S 

New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 

The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER'S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


4 ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HAmILton. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of Ban; Lewisto 
Rockland, 
Gardiner, Salem, 
Newburyport, Newton, 
Danvers, Watert 
Fall River, Holyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, Bennington, 
Providence, ristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
Sing i 
ing-Sing, 
Buffalo, City, 
Newark, ineland, 
Trenton, Atlanta, 


; Savannah, Columbia, 
and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
86 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


OR 
ORLANDO LEACH, 
(Care of Baker, Pratt & Co.) 


, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 18 
j 


New Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and im t edu- 
cational works which they have recently publi : 


Swinton’s Ceorraphical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 

Author ef “ Word-Book Series,”. “‘ Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the aucnor nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the ae of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a phy for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 


136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 
*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these Corpeation A copy of the “ ELementary 
GsocraPruy” will mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 
the “ CompLeTs GgocraPuy’’ on receipt of gocts., if desired 
for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 


pages sent free on application. 
<r. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Epitsep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Sciznce oF AriTHMETiC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheafest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public, 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 
168 pages. Price 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 
508 pages. Price $1.40. 


ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. x 
192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part II. Price 8 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part II. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive the Series 
will be sent on app.ication. 


White's Progressing Art Studies, 


Mr. Wuite has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly and Scientifically Graded 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art, including /#- 
dustrial, Landscape, Animal, and 
Drawing, &c. 

NOW READY. 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of me ey | Paper and an accompa- 


nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 


B Cubic .-+ Price 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies + Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/e- 
Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


Iv 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 
Numerous Lagan sey for Convenience in Teaching. Pre- 
red for use of Common, Select, and mar 
ools. By Carvin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,” “A Compendium of Commercial 
Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,’ &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. 
*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of ‘60 cents. 


*,* Tus EpucaTionat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New Y_ k. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, & Co. 


Oornhill, Boston, 
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THE OLD GARDEN. 


I cannot tell you where it grew, 
This dear old eaten that I knew, 

For many years have gone away 
Since Bessie Bell and I did pla 

Within its borders sweet and wild ; 
And then I was a little child. 


Only sometimes I seem to go 
By country road where boughs are low; 
And dewy leaves so fresh and sweet 
Bend low my laughing face to meet ; 
I hear the river, soft and mild, 
And then I am a little child. 


And hand in hand beyond the trees 
That kiss us in the morning breeze, 
Beyond the bridge, beyond the hill, 
yond the broken, mossy mill, 
The footsteps of two children stray, 
As happy as the summer-day. 


For we are like the birds that sing 
And flit before on buoyant wing ; 
We hear their loving roundelay, 
And gently to each other say, 
“These are the little birds that hide 
Their nests in the old garden wide !” 


From heaven’s own blue they softly dip, 
Far heaven, beyond the poplar’s tip, 
Into that garden sweet and old 
Whose story yet was never told, 
Except in songs that have no words— 
The children’s and the little bird’s. 


And still, a dream I cannot tell, 

Although ’tis cherished dearly, well, 
Of ruined roof, and pillar gray, 

And summer leaves that stir and play, 
With shadows strange that come and go 

When breezes whisper, faint and low. 


Steals in my heart; I almost stay 
Throughout the tenderest loveliest day 
Where lilies fair as ladies white 
Bloom far away from other sight ; 
For in the garden old and wild 


Again I am a little child! S. P. B. 


THE SEASONS. 


Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thée ; 
Whether all summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the red-breast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 

Of mossy apple tree ; while the near thatch 

Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the eave-drop’s fall, 
Heard only in the trances of the blast,— 
Or if the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 
Quietly shining to the shining moon. 


— Coleridge. 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 
[Continued from Jan. 29,—No. 3] 

I entered college in 1813, and, with Joseph H. Jones, 
whom I had met at Dummer Academy, had a room as- 
signed us at 11 Massachusetts Hall, under Edward 
Everett, the tutor in Latin. Mr. Everett was very kind 
to me, and continued my friend to the end of his life. 


friends through life. 


At the end of the first term, I went home, expecting 
to spend the vacation there ; but on Saturday, the next 
day after my arrival, a man came from a district five miles 
off, to engage my brother—some years older than my- 
self—to teach the winter school in Maryland district. 
“You have come too late,” said my father ; “ my son 
went off yesterday to Boston, to attend the medical lec- 
tures.” ‘ But who is this tall fellow? why can’t he 
come?” “He is a boy, only sixteen years old, who has 
come home from college to spend his vacation.” It 
was, however, soon agreed that I should go and teach 
the school; and on Monday morning I went in my 
father’s sleigh to Maryland Heights, where I taught, or 
rather very satisfactorily kept, a school of about twenty 
pupils, of both sexes and all ages between four and 
twenty, for eight or nine weeks, the usual length of the 
term. I boarded with an old sea-captain, retired from 
service, whose maiden sister of forty years or more, 
unable to walk, had passed her time in carefully read- 
ing some of the best books in our language. Her fa- 
vorites were Addison and Milton, about whose works 
she was always delighted to talk ; and I have often re- 
called her observations upon striking passages in “ Par- 
adise Lost,” as among the best and most delicate criti- 
cisms that have ever come to my knowledge. My 
boarding with Capt. Hatch was an experiment in the 
district. Always before, the schoolmaster had “ board- 
ed round,” a week with each substantial household in 
the district. A pleasant relic of this custom was that 
the schoolmaster should sup with some one family, with 
each in turn, every week during the term. The supper 
was very good—as good as the resources of the farms 
and forests and streams could furnish. It was always 
early, and was followed by dancing and games, frolic 
and fun, continued to a very, very late hour. It was 
sometimes eleven o’clock before I reached Capt. 
Hatch’s. 

It was the fashion in those days for some good scholar 
to test the capacity of the teacher by offering some very 
difficult questions in arithmetic ; and, in the course of 
the first week, a very bright fellow, nineteen or twenty 
years old, was authorized to puzzle me. He brought a 
question which was really a very hard one, as merely an 
arithmetical question ; but I had learned something of 
geometry, and this question depended upon Euclid’s 
47th. I saw into it at once, and showed him not only 
how he might solve that question, but several others de- 
pending upon the same theorem. I was tried no more, 
On the contrary, I had a perfectly pleasant school from 
beginning to end—not a harsh word nor a disrespectful 
look. 

During the winter of the Sophomore year, I was not 
well enough to teach; but in the Junior year I was 
persuaded to supply the place of a much older man, in 
a school in Saco, ten miles from my father’s. It was 
made up of the sons and daughters of saw-millers on 
Saco Falls, who kept the mills going night and day. 


In the senior year I kept, as many other fellow col- 
legians did, a school in the country, for ten or twelve 
weeks. My school was at Bolton, and was superin- 
tended by the minister of the town, the excellent Father 
Allen, The parents of nearly all the pupils were farm- 
ers, well-behaved and respectable people, whose chil- 
dren never gave me the least trouble, but made very 
surprising progress in all the branches then commonly 
taught in the country schools: reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, and geography. 

Several of my college friends taught in the same town, 
all of whom took respectable positions in after life ; 
and we had some very pleasant evening meetings, at 
Mr. Allen’s, and in the houses of other hospitable gen- 
tlemen. G. B. E. 


Habits to be Watched. 


BY REV. E. M. STONE. 


It would be well if American mothers were as watch- 
ful of the habits of their daughters during school years, 
and enforced as rigidly an important physiological law, 
as is said to be done by mothers in Germany, where 
the best specimens of robust health are to be seen. 
There, according to Dr. Hagen, nothing is left to the 
preference or uncontrolled will of the inexperienced 
and thoughtless. ‘As a rule, the mother directs the 
manner of living of the daughter entirely.” What is 
here generally allowed to be mingled with school 
studies, is not there permitted until after school days. 
“ The brain,” says Dr. Clarke, “is not worked by day 
in the labor of study, and tried by night with the ex- 
citement of the ball. Pleasant recreation for children 
of both sexes, and abundance of it, is provided for 
them all over Germany,—is regarded as a necessity for 
them,—is made a part of their daily life ; but then it is 
open air, oxygen-surrounding, blood-making, health- 
giving, innocent recreation; not gas, furnaces, low 
neck, spinal trails, the civilized representatives of cau- 
dal appendages, and late hours.” A highly cultivated 
German lady, writing on this subject, says: “It has 
seemed to me, often, that the difference in the educa- 
tion of girls in America and in Germany, as regards 
their physical training, is, that in America it is marked 
by a great degree of recklessness ; while in Germany, 
the erriung—if it can be called erring—is on the side of 
anxious, extreme caution :” which leads Dr. Clarke to 
remark, “that a medium between that and the reck- 
lessness of the American way would yield a better re- 
sult than either one of them.” * 

Dr. Chas. E. West, principal of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Heights School for Young Ladies, and a teacher of 


more than forty years’ experience, says: “I have wit- 
nessed an evident deterioration of physical vigor in 
them (girls), which I think has, in part, resulted from 
their luxurious modes of living, as highly seasoned 
food, unseasonable hours of sleep, inadequate clothing, 


The first visit I made, after being established in col- 


The girls were always well disposed, and gave me no 


*“ Sex in Education,” pp. 168-178. 
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and insufficient exercise.” Dr. William’ A. Hammond, 
professor of diseases of the mind and the nervous sys- 
tem in the University of New York City, says he has 
known epileptic convulsions to be the result of instruc- 
tion (perhaps criminal would not be too strong a prefix) 
given by mothers to their daughters, to enable them to 
attend balls at periods when physically they were not 
in condition to risk the excitement and fatigue of such 
assemblies. 

Dr. D. M. DaCosta, of Philadelphia, speaking of the 
liability of girls to deterioration of health, and to many 
disorders of the nervous system, says : “I believe that 
excitement of any kind, and premature dissipation, may 
come in fora share of the injured physical condition 
that is attributed to excessive studies.” Dr, T. Addis 
Emmet, of New York, gives it as his opinion, that “to 
early and artificial excitement, to a taste for dress, and 
a neglect of nearly every habit of life, may we attribute 
much of the bad health of our young women.” . 
“ As a rule, our girls enter society too young, and many 
before they have reached their growth, or full physical 
development.” .. . “Society has perverted nature, 
and we have to deal with the consequences.” * 

Of course, all mothers are not of the class mentioned 
by Dr. Hammond. Noble exceptions are numerous. 
There are mothers who are painfully alive to the evils of 
which we speak, and who strive to the utmost to over- 
come them. They are faithful in the discharge of their 
maternal duties, but find great hindrances in the do- 
mestic and physical education of their daughters arising 
from the influence of their social relations and from 
the mistaken habits of the community. We have dwelt 
at some length upon this theme, because we feel it due 
to truth and to our public school system that erroneous 
impressions should be removed, and that the attention 
of parents and physiologists should be directed to a 
subject involving the best interests of the home and of 
posterity—the health of the rising generation. 

Our schools are not to be held responsible, and un- 
justly blamed for the neglects and mistakes of the 
home, nor for the evils created by the false habits of 
society and the tyrannical rules of fashion—evils which 
are said to be unfitting females for the duties of wives 
and mothers. It is in the schools that these neglects 
and mistakes are most readily detected. We believe 
that quick-sighted and conscientious teachers have done 
much by their counsels, and by placing a constant check 
upon the tendencies to thoughtless exposure, to dimin- 
ish the very evils complained of ; and while more may 
and should be done in this direction, to save the young 
under their charge from their worst enemy—themselves 
—such teachers deserve warm commendation for the 


good they have accomplished. |—Prov. School Report. 


Educational Letters from Germany. 


School Exhibitions in Berlin—Prussia’s Proportion of 
Ignorance — Convenient Cousins, or Vetterschaft — A 
School for Printers—A Philosophical View of the 
Parents right to protest against too much School Work 
out of School. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS IN BERLIN. 

The paper which holds for Berliners something the 
place which the Zimes does for Londoners,—the Vossische 
Zeitung,—contained lately a paragraph which I would 
like to commend to the attention of all teachers in the 
United States: “It has been made known that both 
male and female pupils of the city, have several times 
lately engaged in the performance of entertainments in 
public buildings ; sometimes with an entrance fee, and 
for charitable purposes ; and that they have been en- 
couraged, and even induced to this course by the 
teachers of the schools. Therefore, the School-deputa- 
tion, by the direction of the educational council of the 
city, have informed the principals of all private schools, 
and those of the public schools, that out of mora/ and 
educational grounds, such exhibitions cannot be _per- 
mitted.” Now what would the principals of the acade- 


mies and seminaries of America, with their pupils, 
think of such tyranny! No tableaux! no private theat- 
ricals! no concerts in which the fair performers can 
enjoy at the same time the bliss of being admired by 
some hundreds of eyes, and the consciousness of aiding 
a worthy object! Sad, sad, that our German cousins 
are so far behind us as to consider such exhibitions 
objectionable. 
PRUSSIA’S PROPORTION OF IGNORANCE 

can be determined with more certainty than that of 
most other lands, by the examinations to which the new 
recruits are subjected in their entrance into the army. 
The late examination of these gave a per cent. of only 
3-70,men without any common school culture, that is 
entirely ignorant, it is to be supposed, of reading and 
writing. This per cent. is very small ; still one wonders 
how even this can be possible in a land where strict 
officials enforce the law of compulsory education. A 


.|nearer examination of the facts, shows that the largest 


proportion of ignorance is from the Sclavic population 
of the kingdom, whose remoteness from the large 
cities, bigoted devotion to the Roman Catholic church, 
and—among the Poles—distrust and dislike of their 
rulers, keep them disinclined to avail themselves of the 
advantages of education offered by these. In Silesia 
there was a per cent. of 3.34; in this Province of 
Prussia, where the Sclaves are still more numerous, 
10.11 ; and in Posen, where the Poles still speak their 
ancient language, and preserve many ancestral customs, 
the proportion was so high as 16.05. I wish it were 
possible in the United States to ascertain with the 
same exactness the proportion of ignorance. Our sta- 
tistics on this subject can never have the exactness of 
those of a country where everything is conducted on 
the strictest military principles. 
CONVENIENT COUSINS, OR VETTERSCHAFT. 

What is known in the United States as the “ Brother- 
in-law system of Government,” is called in Germany 
“ Vetterschaft” —“Cousinship.” <A singular example of 
an attempt to practise it, has excited some remark here 
lately. I do not know whether all the American 
readers of this paper are acquainted with the rule of 
the “examination for one year’s volur‘eer service ” 
which is in use here in the German empire. Every 
man not physically or mentally disqualified, is bound to 
serve three years in the army of the empire, except 
those who pass a certain required examination, and 
thus show that they have reached a prescribed grade of 
culture ; these are permitted to exchange this period of 
service for one year’s service merely as volunteers, a 
much more honorable position. Every one who has 
reached in a Gymnasium, a particular position in the 
Secunda, the next to the highest class, is also entitled to 
this privilege. Its object is two-fold: first, as regards 
the youth of the land, it offers to each one of them a 
prize worth more than any gold medal, scholarship, or 
prize book—the gift of two years of their lives to use 
for their own benefit, and pleasure, instead of in hard 
service for the State. As regards the State, the object 
of this rule is to give her a large number of capable, 
cultured officials and helpers. It is supposed that those 
who have reached so early in life this grade of culture, 
can serve their country better with their brains than 
with their muskets ; and that the additional two years 
will be employed by them in some pursuit more useful 
to society, than even the military drill. Of course, this 
examination must not be too easy, as too many “one 
year volunteers” would decrease too much the ranks of 
the army of the empire. It is, therefore, quite a strict 
examination, and requires several years of earnest, 
special preparation. In the advertisements of schools 
and private teachers, one frequently reads the an- 
nouncement that particular classes are conducted for 
the purpose of fitting pupils for thisexamination. That 
it is difficult, may be seen from the fact that in Bavaria 
last year, from those who had prepared themselves and 
applied for it, only 49 per cent., less than half passed 


*“ The Building of the Brain,” pp. 124, 134, 135, 138, 140. 


successfully through the ordeal. 


Now, thus much, to introduce my example of Vefter- 
schaft, and make it intelligible to American readers, 
In a late paper appeared the following advertisement : 
“Two teachers of this city, the one of languages, the 
other of mathematics, ‘he datter a relative of one of the 
examining committee of this city, prepare pupils in the 
shortest possible time for the examination as one year 
volunteers. The charge for the whole course, in all 
branches, only fifty thalers.” 

Of course the educational organs are highly indig- 
nant at the impudence of this advertisement ; they say 
it is the most bare-faced thing of the kind that has been 
attempted in this direction, being, in fact, only a covert 
offer to obtain through influence for those who wish it, 
a benefit that requires, when rightly obtained, years of 
self-denying, industrious study. It speaks well for 
Germany that this incident should be so earnestly rep- 
robated. If the Germans had enjoyed some of the 
scandals in the way of medical universities, and com- 
mercial colleges, which have illustrated in the last few 
years American educational literature, they would have 
thought this an innocent swindle hardly worthy of 
notice. Of course the names of the teachers were not 
appended to this advertisement: only a mysterious 
address on a certain Y. X. 

A SCHOOL FOR PRINTERS 
has long been considered a measure of importance by 
all the Berlin editors and publishers. The usual 
school instruction was found to be far from sufficient 
to give the necessary accuracy and correctness, The 
school was opened on the last Sunday of last month. 
About forty of the most prominent publishers of Berlin 
interest themselves in the institution. More than a 
hundred pupils have already applied for admittance, 
and about five hundred dollars have been collected to 
pay the first expenses. From the royal Real-schoule, a 
teacher has been engaged for French, one for German, 
and another for technical and historical subjects. This 
school is well worthy of imitation in every large city of 
America. Of all the small trials of authorship, none 
is greater than the irritation of reading one’s instructive 
or eloquent remarks completely metamorphosed by the 
ignorance or stupidity of the hands which have the part 
of putting these thoughts of ours into such shape, that 
the world can enjoy them; and it is worth while to 
take some pains, and spend some means, to avoid this 
trial of temper. 
THE OUTSIDE SCHOOLWORK OF THE PUPILS 

has been a subject of lively discussion in Prussia; not 
only educational organs, but even leading political 
papers, such as the Vossische Zeitung, have interested 
themselves earnestly in the discussion. So much com- 
plaint was made by parents of the injury, physical and 
mental, suffered by their children through the too great 
amount of home preparation required for their lessons, 
that the Minister of Public Instruction thought it nec- 
essary to address a circular on the subject to the edu- 
cational council of each province of Prussia. It is said 
that this measure has met with the hearty approval and 
gratitude of the parents in Prussia ; but that the éeachers, . 
even while admitting the necessity and wisdom of some 
control in this respect, have, in general, experienced a 
feeling of insecurity‘in the rights of their position, and 
of doubt as to whether /Aey ought not to be considered 
the proper persons to decide such matters, rather than 
the parents of their pupils. 

The Germans must go down to the very roots of 
every question, and decide it on the principles of the 
highest philosophy, else they do not consider it to have 
been decided at all. Sidney Smith said the Scotch 
had so much of the philosophical element in their 
characters, that they had even to fall in love according 
to established philosophical principles ; as an example, 
he mentioned the fact that when the music suddenly 
paused at a ball in Edinboro’, he heard a young lady 
saying to her gallant partner, “ But as to love in the 
abstract, Laird Campbell—.” The Germans, however, 
have more justification in their use of philosophy in 
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this case, than the ballroom belle. The Vossische 
Zeitiung thus examines the ground principles on which 
the subject rests: “Only the smaller portion of the 
right and power to regulate the affairs of the school 
belongs to the teaching class. By far the larger pro- 
portion of these rights belongs to the community and 
the State, since these erect, support, defend, and inspect 
the school. The teacher must regard himself in the 
school only, as the executor of the task assigned him 
by these higher powers. He is only the workman 
( Tehinker) whose labor is to bring the youth to that 
height of culture which has been set before him as his 
goal by those whose agent and representative he is. 
Therefore it is his duty not to come short of the 
requirements made upon him, and it is just as much 
his duty not to overstep these requirements, and do 
more than has been assigned to him, else he will injure 
that harmony which must exist between the different 
objects to be attained by education. 

To declare and fix in general terms what shall be the 
aim of the school, is the business of the representatives 
of the whole nation, and they express this in a school 
Jaw; to regulate such details regarding this general 
aim as local circumstances may require, is the business 
of a community. To see that these aims, both the 
general one, and the minor ones which it includes in 
all the grades of instruction, shall be successfully at- 
tained, is the duty of the official commissioners, who 
are expected to have made of the subject a special 
study. The Minister of Education stands as the 
highest of these officials, and the one whose duty it is 
to watch over the carrying out of the established law. 
Now, in this view of the various functionaries, in whose 
province lies everything belonging to educational matters 
which is not the mere technical carrying out of their 
commands, where, it will be asked, is any place for the 
parent? Has he not already had his share of influence 
in this matter, in being one of those who, through their 
representatives, fixed the provisions of the school law? 
Can he claim, beside this power, any other privileges 
in view of the special fact of his father-ship ? 

In answer to this question we must say, that if 
Fichte’s idea of a state education of the children of the 
State, like the old Spartan’s, had ever been carried 
out, the father would have no further right to interfere. 
But this is not the case: the State commits again to 
the father a part of the education of its children; their 
physical, moral, and zsthetical education, is as solemnly 
entrusted to the parents by the State, as their intel- 
lectual, by the same power to their teachers. The 
State not only leaves this part of the education of its 
future citizens to their parents, but demand it of them, | 
partly by written laws whose violation can be visited 
with punishment. Therefore, on strictly logical grounds, 
the parents Aave the right to take in their individual 
character some oversight of the school, and even to 
oppose the regulations of this, should they deem it nec- 
essary. Not to the aim of the education have they a 
right to object; for they have already fixed that in 
common with their other fellow-citizens through their 
representatives; but to the means by which the in- 
dividual school, or the individual teacher, seeks to 
reach this aim, they have a right to object, whenever 
these means interfere with that great and important 
part of the educational task, which is demanded by the 
State of the parent. “The parent has the right to 
require that the educational work of the school shall 
never injuriously encroach upon the educational work 
of the home.” 

There, I must really stop to take breath; it is all 
very true, very logical, and very clearly and philosoph- 
ically expressed. But would any father in America 
think necessary the expenditure of so much’ logic and 
Philosophy to prové that he had a natural right to 
Prevent his Jack or Lizzie from studying themselves into 
stupidity or ill-health? I trow not; but philosophy is a 
geod thing in its way, and “autres terres, autres mocurs.” 


LANGUAGE. 


“THE CLASSICS. 


AUTHOR OR AGENT. 

Greek Construction ; 

1. An Adverb. tehevrav dnpocia : to suffer death at 
the hands of (dy) the state. : 

2. A Phrase-form : 

(1) Genitive with vad. This is the regular construc- 
tion. te [legdixxov persuaded byPerdic- 
cas ( Zhuc.) 

(2) Genitive, with ano, ix, naga, and agdg. This con- 
struction is less common in Attic prose. impaydy te an 
avtaw ovdév nothing was done dy them (Thuc.) igi- 
Andev éx Ay: beloved by Jupiter (//.) nave 
twos miygovoPa: to be filled with wisdom by some one 
(Plato). oe maori Ayddijos dediday0a : 
they say that thou wert taught dy Achilles. 

3. Genitive alone. This construction is rare in prose, 
and is most frequer.t with participles and verbals. ide» 
unwept of friends. 

(3) Dative alone. This is the regular construction, 
with verbal adjectives in tog and séog, and occurs 
sometimes with passive verbs. . . . Oat mévta mot 
ytéa: I think all things must be done dy us ( Xen.) 

(4) Dative with v0.. Rare and mostly poetical, avroi 
vn’ ’ they,themselves were frightened 
(put to flight) dy the Greeks (Z2.) 

(5) Dative with magé. This construction usually in- 
volves the element of association. Sapa a vouiterat 
napa tia: gifts which are considered honorable 
with a king ( Xen.) 

(6) Genitive and Accusative with di, This is the reg- 
ular construction for means and agency combined. éheys 
toutde: he spoke dy and through an inter- 
preter as follows (Xen.) dv’ jag rijvde : 
by and through us you hold this country ( Xen. ) 

3- An Adjective element. 

(1) Adjective proper ; Aaxwmxy xeynis: a Lacede- 
monian boot (made dy a Lacedemonian). 

(2) A Possessive. 1 vuetégu... téyry: your art (art 
practiced dy you). 

(3) A Phraseform. Kvyov avipacy the expedition 
of Cyrus (performed dy Cyrus). 4 maya tay 
dou: fame from (given dy) men ( Plato ). 

French Construction : 

2. The Preposition de. This the regular form, with 
verbs of Mental State and Action. Je me fis aimer de 
tous les bergers: I made myself loved by all the shep- 
herds (DeStae/ ). 

3. The Preposition par. This is the regular form, 
with all verbs except those of Mental State and Action. 
Afin de les faire respecter par /e peuple: in order to 
make them respected dy the people (cause respect to be 
shown to them). 

4. The Preposition @. This is the most common 
form with active infinitives used passively. It is the 
French Dative of Agent. Caesar fit promettre @ Augus- 
tin; Caesar made Augustine promise (caused to be 
promised dy Augustine). Faire aimer la vertu aux mé- 
chants ; to make virtue to be loved dy the wicked. 

5. ADJECTIVE ELEMENT. 

(1) An Adjective proper : la langue Grecgue. 

(2) A Possessive: le votre \abeur. 

(3) A Phrase-form: une aventure de /’ Arioste. 


ANSWER TO “GRAMMATICUS.” 


In the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL (page 268), “Gram- 
maticus ” says: 

(1) An English grammar for an English-speaking people must 
be an art rather than a science ;—its object must be predominantly 
to train fo correct speaking and writing; not to give the knowl- 
edge of the language, but the skill 40 use it aright. 

(2) Language is the verdal expression of thought. . . . 

(3) All forms in language are but the outward body of forms in 
the thought.” 


If I understand the author, then, he means to make 


Berlin, November, 1875. 


it as emphatic as words can say it, that English gram- 


mar hasto do with /anguage. It is an “art”; it con- 
cerns the “verbal expression” of thought; it is the 
“*dody,” as the thought is the sou? of discourse. 

This is no dvuubt the fact. No person will dispute 
this. The province of grammar is thus very perfectly 
defined. 

Hence nothing can be more manifest than that the 
study of grammar is the study of this outward expres- 
sion of thoughts. It is the study of the lingual dody. 
It is the physiology of discourse, not the /ogic of it, in 
itself considered. 

But we do not commence the study of physiology by 
first attending to intellectual science ; no more do we 
make /ogic as a study preparatory to grammar. 

Hence the author is true neither to his own position 
as he defines grammar, nor to the facts in the case, when 
he says again: 

“Grammatical case thus is founded in the relations of the 
thought to be expressed. Case is not a form of a word, accurately 
speaking; it is rather that which gives rise to the form, or causes 
that a word shall assume a particular form. Gender, likewise, is 
not a form of a word; it is the principle in language under which 


the distinctions of sex in the objects of thought are recognized ; it 
gives rise to certain word-forms, but it cannot be the form itself.” 


Note: English grammar, he says, is an “ar?,” and 
has to do with the “verbal expression” of thought. 
True. Again, “Grammatical case is founded in the re- 
lations of thought,” or, as he has it in another place, 
“all grammar must be rooted in logic.” True, beyond 
a doubt. 

Now compare this with, “Case is not a form of a 
word ; it is rather that which gives rise to the form.” 
That is saying, of course, in the same breath, that the 
“root” and “ foundation” of case is case! The soul, 
which expresses itself through the body, # the body! 
A cause is an effect ! 

Again: Gender, in grammar, is not a form of a word, 
but a “Principle,” which gives rise to certain word- 
forms. Gender is a principfie/ This is something as 
new as it is unintelligible. The study of linguistic prin- 
ciples is, all will grant, most valuable and interesting ; 
the study of the logical relations which underlie case- 
forms and prepositions is also exceedingly valuable. 
But this is logical analysis, not English grammar. It 
would be quite as proper to put lexicography in the 
place of spelling, and mental science in the place of 
physiology, as logical analysis, the science of thought, 
in the place of English grammar. 

“The English language is well nigh grammarless.” 
There is much more of English grammar in the way of 
Jorms of words than is usually well mastered in our 
schools. 

“There is not enough of diversity of forms in the 
language to justify any systematic study.” There is 
not probably one grammar school in the commonwealth 
in which the pupils would not make many mistakes in 
the matter of writing the various number-forms alone ! 


SCIENTIFIC. 


THE FLORAL CLOCK. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


“? Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours 
As they fioated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer day.” Hemans. 


Almost every one knows that there are certain plants 
that are sensitive to atouch. Their leaves, under the 
influence of percussion, will assume other than the 
normal positions. Take, for instance, the Mimosa pudica, 
the sensitive plant of the conservatories, where the ac- 
tion is very sudden and energetic. At first there seems 
to be a relaxation of the petiole, then a folding together 
of the leaflets, and finally a depression of the whole 
leaf. The action travels through the pairs of leaflets 
from the tip-end towards the stem. It may also be 
induced by means of a burning-glass. The same thing 
may be seen, but is less manifest, in several of our 
wild species cf Cassia. These plants seem to resent a 
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touch, and to shrink away, as it were, from the very 
presence of danger. 

So far we have spoken only of change of position 
resulting from contact with some foreign body. The 
plants above mentioned, and a vast number of others, 
especially those belonging to the Pea family, are as sus- 
ceptible to the withdrawal of light ; they enjoy a period 
of repose. If we visit our gardens by night, we will 
find the appearance of the plants quite different 
from that of the day. On some the foliage will 
hang limp and flaccid; some will have the leaflets 
folded upwards, others downwards. Go again into the 
garden in the morning, and note how changed is the 
aspect of things ; the foliage is endowed with new vigor, 
and each leaflet is in its normal place. These changes 
may be produced artificially by the supply or withdrawal 
of light, and the natural habits of the plants quite re- 
versed. 

Do flowers act in the same way? As the parts of a 
flower are considered merely as transformed leaves, it 
is natural to suppose them subject to the same muta- 
tions. Indeed, we find this so. Every one will recall, 
in his or her experience, a few instances of the closing 
or opening of flowers at certain times. The Four-o’- 
clock, or Marvel of Peru, opens about four in the af- 
ternoon ; the Night-blooming Cereus about seven ; it 
blossoms for one night, closing forever toward morning ; 
the Evening Primrose blossoms only in the evening ; 
the Morning-glory only at dawn. If the sunlight is 
withdrawn the pimpernel dozes, a fact beautifully noted 
by Tennyson, who, so exact are his botanical descrip- 
tions, may be called the poet of the flowers. These 
times of opening and closing are not capricious ; tem- 
perature and climate being taken into account, they are 
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JACKSON AVENUE SCHOOL-HOUSE, PROV, R-1- | ne sash are all glazed with “Chance’s English sheet 


It will be seen by an examination of this plan that | glass,” and each sash weighted. These pleasant rooms 
many advantageous points are gained. No space is| have each a large recitation room 12 by 23 feet square, 
lost sight of, but every inch of room is economized and | and so arranged that a door comes either side of the 
utilized. The interior is not sacrificed to exterior| platform, thus making an entrance for each sex, and 
effect, yet we have a handsome, artistic, and stable! obviating any crossing and recrossing the room, and 


constant for the same species. It is not the mere ab-|building. Not only does the building comprise utility, admitting of better control of the scholars by the 


sence of light, either, that affects these changes—it 
seems to be afunction of the plants themselves. 

So definite are the times of the opening and the clos- 
ing of the flowers, that it occurred to Linnzus, the 
great Swedish naturalist, to make a floral dial, whereon 
the hours of the day should be indicated by Nature 
herself. His clock is for the latitude of Upsal, and 
differs somewhat from De Caudolle’s, made more re- 
cently at Paris. 


“ Thus in each flower and simple bell, 
That in our path betrodden lie, 
Are sweet remembrancers who tell 

How fast the winged moments fly.” 


Here is Linnzus’s list of what he called Equinoctial 
Plants ; it may accompany and explain the dial: 

Leontodon taraxacum, dandelion, opens at 5-6, closes at 8-9. 

Hieracium pilosella, mouse-ear hawkweed, opens at 8, closes at 2. 

Tragopogon prateuse, yellow goat’s-beard, opens at sunrise, 
closes at noon. 

Sonchus levis, smooth sow-thistle, opens at 5, closes at 11 to 12. 

Laetuca sativa, \ettuce, opens at 7, closes at Io. 

Tragopogon luteus, yellow goat’s-beard, ne at 3 to 5, closes 
at 9 to 10. 

Lapsana, nipple-root, opens at 5-6, closes at 10-11. 

Nympheu alba, white water-lily, opens at 7, closes at 5. 

Papaver nudicaule, naked poppy, opens at 5, closes at 7. 

Hemerocallis fulva, tawny thug-lily, opens at 5, closes at 7-6. 

Convolvulus opens at 5-6. 

Malva, the mallow, opens at 9-10, closes at 1. 

Arenaria purpurea, purple saudunt, opens at 9-10, closes at 1. 

Anagallis, pimperel, opens at 7-8. 

Portulaca hortensis, purslane, opens at 9-10, closes at 11-12. 

Dianthus prolifer, proliferous pink, opens at 8, closes at 1. 

Cichoreum, chickory, opens at 4-5, closes before noon. 

Hypocharis, opens at 7, closes at 4~5. 

Crepis opens at 4-5, closes at 10-11. 

Calendula Africana, opens at 7, closes at 3-4. 

The list might be very much extended, and made to 
include our own wild plants, but enough are recorded 
to present the idea. As the hours are recorded upon 
the floral dial, so may the months be on the correspond- 
ing calendar. From early March to late November, a 
pretty accurate record of the time is kept by the plants. 
After the delays or hurries incidental to the beginning 
of the season, the chronicle for a given locality is mar- 
vellously accurate. One can thus time his visits to the 
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plan, that from these hallways each school-room is en-| enters the wood ventilator on the roof. To create a 
tered ; in either of which are seats for the accommoda- circulation, there is built inside the brick shaft, and run- 
tion of eighty scholars, each school-room being thor-| ning its whole height from the cellar to the top of the 
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woods so as to find the flowers that he loves. 
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the furnaces, the body of the air in the brick shaft com- 
ing in contact with the hot smoke-pipe becomes rare- 
fied, expands, and rises, and the air in the rooms is 
drawn off. The openings in the rooms before men- 


tioned that have connection with the brick shaft, are}. 


each fitted with blinds, in two panels, containing wide, 
movable slats, thus controlling the amount of air. The 
building is heated by two furnaces. 

The building, as will be seen from the perspective 
drawing, is two stories in height. The materials for the 
main walls are Haverstraw brick, started on granite 
underpinning, taken from the Oneco quarry, split sur- 
face, with hammered water-table. 
from the same quarry. The window arches are turned 
with Haverstraw brick. The roofs are covered with 
14g in. matched and planed spruce, slated with black 
Pennsylvania slate, under which is laid tarred paper. 
All the floors are double, having a double thickness of 
brown sheathing paper laid between them—under 
floor, of square-edged hemlock, upper floor of seven- 
eighths inch thick, clear, handsome, kiln-dried Southern 
hard pine. 
beaded hard pine, three inches wide, having moulded 
cap and base. Each black-board is inclosed with a 
border of three-inch molding. Doors are all heavy, 134 
inches thick, six molded panels, are three feet three 
inches wide, and seven feet six inches high, those open- 
ing into the hallways opening out. All the walls and 
ceilings are plastered with three-coat work, the third 
coat being of hard finish. 

The building was built for the sum of (including ar- 
chitect’s services) $17,405.64 ; furniture, heating, etc., 
$2,814.42 ; total, $20,220.06. Whole sum appropriated, 
$22,800 ; unexpended, $2,579.94. It will be found by 


comparison that this house is the cheapest and most 
economical of brick school-houses erected by the city. 
It cost per superficial foot but 5,%%, dollars, and for 
each scholar but 637%, and if we may judge from what 
its visitors and teachers say, it is the most convenient 
and comprises more in the space it occupies than any 
other school building in this city. 


Women at Michigan University. 


Having been in happy operation for twenty-nine 
years as a university exclusively for men, in the year 
1870 it opened its doors in all departments for the 
admission of women. According to the most recent 
returns, one hundred and seventeen are now availing 
themselves of the right to university instruction thus 
recognized. In the distribution which they have made 
of themselves among the several departments, there is 
no little significance—four of them having chosen the 
law, forty-seven medicine, and sixty-six literature and 
science. Before 1870 there were several colleges in 
America which had adopted the system of co-education ; 
but all of these had adopted that system from the be- 
ginning. Michigan is the first university which, having 
begun its life, and attained eminent success upon the 
old exclusive system, then deliberately incorporated 
upon itself the new and more comprehensive plan. 
The resolution to do so was by no means a hasty one, 
or taken with much cheerfulness. It had been under 
consideration for twenty years, and when ‘adopted at 
last, it was adopted with no little anxiety. Our expe- 
rience has, I think, convinced everybody here that this 
anxiety was not well founded. Neither good order nor 
the scholarship of the university has suffered any harm 
from the presence of ladies in its class-rooms ; while 
the physical disasters to the women themselves, which 
an eminent authority has of late clearly demonstrated 
to be the penal consequences of feminine toil at the dry 
and arduous tasks of universal study, have thus far 
strangely failed to make their appearance 1n this neigh- 
borhood. Indeed, the ladies here seem to thrive ludi- 
Fake under the rugged regimen to which they 
have been put; and their omission to verify the pre- 
dictions of an @ priori alarm is something bordering 
upon the cruel. A benevolent mind observing these 
things can hardly do less than utter a word of kindly 
caution to all persons who still desire to take unalloyed 
comfort in the doctrine that women are not fit for 
universites, or that universities are not fit for women ; 
such persons should abjure the neighborhood of insti- 
tutions like the University of Michigan, and faithfully 


limit themselves to speculative data. 
— Prof M. C. Tyler in Scribner for February, 
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Foreign Notes. 


Spatn.—The Academy of Fine Arts of San Fernando has sent 
a circular to the Spanish artists, urging them to forward copies of 
their productions to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 
Two distinguished Spanish academicians, Sefiores Cafiete 
and Canalajas, are preparing a collection of choice pieces from Cas- 
tilian authors, in prose and verse, to be used in the public schools 
of the coungry. Don Prudencis Solis y Miguel, professor 
of the Superior Normal School of Valencia, has just published a 
small volume entitled “ Nations of Spanish History.” It is in the 
form of a dialogue, and is intended for the use of schools and col- 
leges, and the Magisterio Espaiiol (from which these details are 
taken), speaks in high terms of its useful and practical character. 
The Intendant of the Royal Palace at Madrid has decided 
to forward to the Centennial Exhibition, among other curious ob 
jects of artistic value, some carpets and specimens of ceramic man- 
ufacture from the Royal Domain. The Minister of Education is 
to send to the same destination a collection of text-books, works of 
living authors, and those whose publications have been encouraged 
by the State, The same official, who is a great lover of agriculture, 
is studying the means of encouraging and improving the study 
and practice of agriculture throughout the country, and has con- 
ferred with the director of the Agricultural School with a view of 
establishing model farms, and other important improvements. 
+ . The repairs of the Escurial are being pushed forward with 
some activity. The roof of the Palace is already restored, and that 
of the Library is under progress. 

FRANCE.—The cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor has 
just been conferred, by order of the Minister of Marine and Col- 
onies, upon a female teacher of the French colony of Martinique, 
in reward of fifty-one years of service in the colonies, of which 
thirty-six were passed at the head of the boarding schools 
for young ladies in Martinique. The Duc d’Aumale, it is 
said, proposes to remove his valuable library from Twickenham, 
England, to his native country. The collection is of much impor 
tance, having cost 4,000,000 francs, and is arranged in a large gal- 
lery built on purpose for the same. The same nobleman has just 
bought in Paris a Flemish manuscript prayer-book of the fifteenth 
century, ornamented by twenty-three beautiful miniatures, for the 
sum of 20,000 francs. 

IraLy.—The Minister of Instruction, Signor Bonghi, has appro- 
priated a sum of 1,500 francs, to be distributed as rewards to those 
adult scholars of the evening schools who give the best evidence 
of having profited by instruction in reading. The same minister 
hopes soon to see in active operation the college for girls, to which 
allusion has been made, where the daughters of teachers shall re- 
ceive the same advantages of free education, together with board, 
lodging, and clothing, as have already been provided for the sons 
of teachers in the college lately opened at Assisi. To use the 
words of Z’Annotatore, ‘* every good father and loving mother who 
belong to the deserving class of teachers will soon have reason to 
bless the learned and excellent minister who is preparing for their 
daughters a comfortable retreat amid the troubles of adversity, and 
a wise education to form of them in future excellent women of ex- 
emplary manners. . . . On the 21st of December a celebration 
was held by the Commune of Certaldo, in commemoration of their 
illustrious citizen, Giovanni Boccaccio. Upon this occasion, in 
addition to other ceremonies, the first stone was laid of a monu- 
ment to the great author, in the Piazza Solferino of Certaldo ; and 
in 1877, when the monument is to be finished, there will be a com- 
memoration of anational kind. . . The Duke of Galliera 
has recently made to his native city of Genoa the munificent pres- 
ent of 22,000,000 francs, for the improvement of the port. Some 
years ago, the same liberal nobleman presented to the city the gor- 
geous Brignola Palace, with its superb gallery of paintings. He 
has also built a hospital, a church, and a whole street of lodging 
houses for the poor. . . The famous plain of Marathon has 
been drained with complete success by a Greek engineer. . . 
Mr. di Cesnola, U. S. Consul at Sarnica in Cyprus, has discovered 
at Episcopi the tomb of an important personage of some early 
period. In the tomb were found bracelets, a collar adorned with 
precious stones, and a massive golden sceptre of several pounds 
weight, all of most exquisite finish. They will enrich the Di Ces- 
nola collection in New York. 

Russ1a.—Education is making progress in this vast empire, 
where certainly it was much needed, for it appears from official 
documents that in 1866 only one conscript out of each hundred 
was able to read and write, while in 1870 the average had risen 
to eleven in each hundred, and this average has been still further 
increased of late years. The municipal council of St. Petersburgh 
is thinking of making attendance at school compulsory in the city 
and district adjoining, for all children from 8 to 12 years of age. 


BeLtciumM,—In Belgium it appears that among the assistant 
teachers there are fourteen who have.a salary of only 475 francs 
(about $90). An advertisement having appeared requiring a teacher 


some justice, in referring thereto “unless she prefers to be a wash- 
erwoman.” . . 


ers unequivocal marks of their sympathy. Magnificent school- 
houses are rising on every side; classic furniture shows an adher- 
ence to the most logical rules of pedagogy and hygiene ; the school 
is no longer a prison for our dear children—it is a temple; the 
teacher is no longer a terror to the youngs-he is a father. It is 
under the sway of these sweet impressions that we salute the first 
day of the incoming year, and say to our brothers and sisters of 
the army of teachers, A happy New Year to all ! 

PorTUGAL.—A letter from Lisbon states that public instruction, 
so much neglected hitherto in this country, has lately been receiv- 
ing a great impulse. In the small towns there is a continual in- 
crease of teachers, while in the capital and other large cities, night 
schools, and those for adults, are being constantly established. 
Much of this activity is due to the efforts of private individuals and 
societies. The Academy of Civilization, inaugurated on the 7th of 
November, opened the first of its popular schools on the first of 
December. This society proposes to establish in Lisbon twenty 
schools for adults, ten for children, and a popular library. 

— A complete /fac-simile of the celebrated first folio edition of 
the works of Shakespeare of 1623, has been lately issued by the 
publishers Chatto & Windus, of London. 

— Two of Tennyson’s idyis, “ Elaine” and “ Enid,” have been 
translated into Castilian by the Spanish author, Don Lope Gisbert, 
and a version of the works of Tom Moore is shortly to appear in 
Italian dress, the work of the Neapolitan poet, Signore Vincenzo 
Bafii. 

— The winter exhibition of the London Royal Acad my has 
‘twenty-seven pictures lent by the Queen, besides some from the 
royal galleries and the private apartments of Windsor Castle. 

— Mademoiselle Benoit, daughter of the principal of the School 
of Fontenay-le-Comte, Vendeé, has just passed a brilliant examina- 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Letters at the University of 
Poictiers. She obtained the first place for French dissertation and 
Latin composition, and the second for Latin translation, among 
twenty-two competitors. 

— Le Manuel General, having given some curious details of the 
interior economy of a primary school at Paris in the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, makes the following remarks : 
“ The school, such as it has been depicted, was in harmony with 
the state of society in the last twenty years of the reign of 
Louis XIV. Every free voice had been silenced in the parliament 
as in the church ; the law of the State was the good pleasure of the 
king ; the dogma of the church was the Bull Unigenitus. Vanban 
was dying in disgrace and Fenelon in exile, for having had too 
much tenderness for the miseries of the people. Labor was strict- 
ly regulated by rules of corporations and guilds, and all industrial 
progress was prevented as well as all movement of thought. One 
must be very much prejudiced against the teaching of the present 
day to see in the position above described an ‘ age of gold’ from 
which the first French revolution forced us to separate. We firm- 
ly believe that in this matter the present has no reason to regret 
the past, and that the primary school of our age has made con- 
siderable progress over that of 150 years ago.” 

— Bayard Taylor is said to be preparing to write a combined 
biography of Goethe and Schiller, which will require the labor of 
many years, and form several volumes. 

— Le Progres, of Brussels, speaks of the recent publication of a 
work, entitled “ The Glories of Belgiam,” which, as the title indi- 
cates, is intended to develop a spirit of patriotic pride, by drawing 
attention to the men and women who have done honor to their 
native country by their talents, their learning, their public services, 
and their virtue. The work is adorned with numerous portraits of 
a high order in point of execution, and the different biographies 
are described as master-pieces of literature, very concise, and yet 
not omitting any points of importance. Among the names of which 
Belgium can boast, as illustrating her history, are those of Philip 
de Comines, Rubens, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Charlemagne, Arte- 
velde, Godfrey de Bouillon, Lipsius, Mercator, Charles the Fifth, 
and many others, too numerous to mention. One of the lives is 


‘| that of Hubert Goffin, foreman in a coal-mine, who displayed great 


heroism at a moment of grievous peril to the miners. 
— A scholastic congress is to be held at Fribourg, Switzerland, 


thereat : viz., Infant-schools, Teaching of History, and the consid- 
eration of the 27th article of the revised Federal constitution; and 
persons of talent and eminence as teachers have undertaken to fur- 
nish thereon papers to be read at the congress. 

— A paper by Dr, Vidal, in the Bulletin de la Societé d’ Acclimata- 
tion of Paris, gives interesting particulars as to the animals of 
Japan. The principal indigenous ones are oxen of small size, goats, 
rabbits, and wild boars. Sheep and pigs are imported, but rare, 
and the former do not thrive, although they are numerous on the 
opposite coasts of Northern China. Horses are abundant, but the 
mule and ass are unknown. A small black bear and monkeys are 
prized as articles of food. Birds are numerous, both useful and or- 
namental. There is a plentiful supply of fish, and the fisheries 
form one of the most important industries of the counfry. Salmon 


and offering only a salary of 800 francs, Ze Progres adds with |are numerous and highly prized. 


— It appears from the report of Consul Miller, that the impor- 


Le Progres de Bruxelles, in its opening num- | tance of the islands of the South Pacific is increasing fast. Some 
ber of 1876, speaks in encouraging terms of the prospects of teach- | forty years ago, the exports from Tahiti did not amount to $50,000 
ers. A law is likely to be passed by Parliament which will double | in value, whereas in 1874 they exceeded $500,000. The chief ar- 
their retiring pensions, and put their old age beyond the reach of| ticle of export is cotton, of which, that year, 887,404 pounds, valued 
|poverty, besides which most of the communes are giving to teach- | at $181,510, were sent to other countries, 


in July, 1876. Three questions have been selected for discussion | 
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America and England have fought their last battle 
in arms. Our future contests will be bloodless, but 
no less decisive. On educational fields in industrial 
science, in art and industry, the championship is to be 
tested, and the wisest will be making full preparation 
for the issue. 


Tue school population of the United States is thir- 
teen millions—nearly fourteen. Of this number, eight 
millions are enrolled in schools, and only four and one 
half millions are in average daily attendance. Through 
State and general government, public and private funds, 
provision is made for the education of a number of 
children three times as large as that actually in attend- 
ance. With two thirds of our educational force, and 
money wasted, who shall say that our system is a success? 


A PENNY A Day will pay for the New-ENGLAND 
JourNaAL oF EpucaTion for one year, yet there are 
teachers on salaries of from $500 to $800 a year, who 
say: “I cannot afford to take an educational paper. I 
cannot afford any professional reading.” We commend 
such cases to the school committees for promotion, and 
as candidates for an increase of salary. Such teachers 
are usually underpaid in their own esteem. We are 
always tempted to inquire the price of the last new 
feather, ribbon, or fashion plate, but we know it is 
cruel. We knowa school board which, in the exami- 
nation of the candidates for teachers, always asks, 
“What special works on education have you read, and 
what educational paper do you take?” Who will 
answer “ None.” 


THE success which has attended the Rhode-Island 
Normal School since its re-establishment in Providence, 
in 1872, proves it to have been well founded, and 
wisely managed. The fact is, that it was the natural 
outgrowth of the deep-felt wants of the schools, and of 
the people: and such an institution, growing up nat- 
urally, and by the popular will, has in itself the elements 
of permanence and power. Add to this the elements 
of wise management and able instruction, and steady 
growth and increasing favor must follow. 

The Providence ournal speaks truly of its present 
condition and needs : 

“Since its removal to Providence, the school has been regarded 
with the closest attention, and it has grown in favor with the lapse 
of time. While this city and some of the towns have been building 
admirable, and in some cases extravagant schoolhouses, the Normal 
School has been kept straitened for want of room, and has yet 


gone on doing an almost indispensable work. That something 
should be done to facilitate the labors of the school is certain. 


whether a new house would in the end be cheaper, in view of the 
necessities of the case, present and prospective, we do not under- 
take to say. One thing is clear, the Normal School is to be 
maintained; and it is to be better provided for. This because, 
without any fanciful theories of education, it is essential to the 
proper working and best usefulness of our common schools. The 
advice which Mr. Greenough gives to his graduates, he acts upon 
himself. Thoroughness is one of the characteristics of his teaching, 
and the results of terms and years evince a conscientiousness on 
the part of the teachers, which is reflected in the assiduity of the 
scholars. The Normal School has gained in reputation ¢ontinu- 
ally; and its reputation is synonymous with its character.” 


Ir is not so surprising that a few disaffected citizens 
in a small Western town should attempt to obstruct the 
progress of high school education, as that the president 
of an Eastern college, the oldest in America, should by 
tongue and pen use his influence to overthrow the free 
high school system of Massachusetts, of New England, 
and of the country ; a system without which Harvard 
College would not have an existence, or if it had, it 
would be only for the favorites of fortune. In a recent 
letter to Professor Joynes, of Vanderbilt University, 
President Eliot, of Harvard, says: 

“Tam not in favor of supporting schools above the grammar- 
school grade completely by taxation. I hold that the parents of 
children who go to high schools should contribute a part of the 
cost of maintaining such schools. The ground of my opinion is 
simply this: So far as is possible money raised by taxation should 
be applied to objects of direct, universal benefit, and should not 
be used for the direct benefit of what must inevitably be a small 
class in the community. Our system of schools must be a just 
one, or it will not be enduring. To tax a town of 8,000 families 
for the whole cost of educating up to their eighteenth year the 
children of 400 families, is a conspicuous injustice which cannot 
be said to be without remedy. Therefore, I think this practice a 
detrimental one, the interests of the public schools alone being 
considered. I have been told that this is an aristocratic view ; 
but on the contrary it seems to me an eminently democratic prin- 
ciple that people who have special privileges should pay for them, 
at least in part. As to trying to make fine culture the possession 
of the many, we all know that that is quite impossible. As well 
expect to make all men poets.” 

President Eliot assumes that education is a neces- 
sity ; that primary education should be made compul- 
sory ; that primary education is of such inestimable 
value to the people that it should be supported at the 
public expense ; that reading and writing should be made 
tests for the ballot ; but here the logic of free education 
stops. It will advantage the State that the child should 
know how to read and write. He needs these rudi- 
ments as the “Bread and Butter Sciences” of life. 
These are useful to him as a citizen, to keep him from 
the poor-house and the jail. Go one step further, how- 
ever, in that child’s education ; give him a little history, 
so that he may know something about his fellow-men ; 
teach him, through philosophy, of the forces which may 
be made subservient to his own advancement and the 
interests of his fellows ; instruct him in the languages, 
which are the vehicles of the world’s noblest thought, 
and in mathematics, which are the symbols of the 
mind’s most wonderful discoveries, and you have 
crossed the line of possibilities for the common mind. 
The poor boy may look over into this garden of delights, 
but it is forbidden ground to him. Why? Because, 
forsooth, his lot is poverty, and whatever his ambitions 
may be, he will never be able to repay to society the 
debt he shall incur in his education, even though he 
should become a Newton, ora Franklin. The public 
may be willing to advance $2,000 a year to educate 
fifty boys, for town service, for church or State, but yet, 
according to Mr. Eliot’s reasoning, it is a public wrong 
thus to tax the people, inasmuch as the public can in 
no sense ever receive the equivalent for such a lavish 
expenditure. Forty dollars a year, says President Eliot, 
is too much money to be thrown away by a muncipality 
on a boy or girl, who may become, by such an outlay, 
the most useful citizen of the town, and worth at least 
a hundred of those who may have reached the golden 
mean of our new educational philosophy, the ability to 
read and write, in order that the citizen may be saved 
the disgrace of making his mark, or the inability to 


Whether the High School building should be purchased, or 


spell out his candidate’s name on the ballot. 


We know a town in New England containing 1,000 
families ; a high school has been in successful operation 
over thirty years. During that time more than three- 
fourths of these families have had one or more repre- 
sentatives in the high school. The school has gradu- 
ated more than one hundred and fifty pupils, who have 
taken the full courses of study. Every teacher in the 
town but one, the present principal of the high school, 
is a graduate or a past pupil of the school, and under 
their management the schools have maintained a degree 
of unusual excellence. Add to this the fact that most 
of the enterprising and most promising business men 
of that town have been members of the high school. 
Add another fact, that several of the graduates of New 
England colleges were fitted for college at that school. 
Add to this the fact that the assessed wealth of that 
town has advanced at a regular ratio since the period 
of the establishment of the school, from four millions 
to over fifteen millions of dollars. Add to this the 
fact that the moral, social, and intellectual condition of 
the people has been constantly improving, and not a 
small portion of such improvement is directly traceable 
to the influence of the high school on the homes of the 
people. Still further, the sons and daughters of pov- 
erty have come up through this high school to occupy 
offices and stations of the first importance in town and 
State. For all this, and more, the town has expended 
less that $2,000 a year for its high school, or less than 
$60,000 in thirty years,—an average of $60 per family 
for thirty. years of educational influence, proceeding 
from a school which President Eliot thinks the people 
have no right to maintain at public expense, because 
the community will never receive any but indirect bene- 
fits from its establishment. 


The Leading Topics of the Day. 


We overheard the other day these words, uttered by 
a friend of ours: “We want something on the great 
leading topics of the day.” The question at once 
arose in our mind, Could you, after all, settle to your 
own satisfaction what these topics are? To most per- 
sons, the answer would seem easy and at hand; for 
they would look no farther than the last newspaper 
excitement. To them, the last theme battledoored from 
News to Press, and Gazette to Herald, and most severely 
taking the “material aid” of Gi//o/t and Arnold, is The 
Leading Topic. 

Now, there is just here a truth worthy the thought 
of sober educators. In our own field, not always the 
current topics, or those uppermost in the present heat, 
are the leading ones. Whatever is most vital is the 
leading topic, though instead of leading the public 
thought, it may be one to which we have yet, painstak- 
ingly, to lead that thought. In a popular democracy 
like ours, with our unbounded freedom of the press, 
the surface matter of any public ferment will be little 
likely to contain the better elements of either fact or 
principle. More often than otherwise, also, the current 
excitant serves to divert the attention of the public from 
what is really vital, or leading. Hence, while the 
political newspapers may craftily turn these surface 
popularities and excitements to their own advantage, 
by feeding the current fever, that, we take it, is not 
the province of the educational journal. 

There are questions vital to our schools and school 
systems which lie below the surface, and beyond the 
popular observation. Some of them are worse than 
unnoticed ; they are not at all to the public fancy. 
The very naming of some will, more likely than other- 
wise, stir up a tempest in some political teapot. Yet 
these questions must be discussed and made dominant ; 
they must be made “ading in the public interest, as 
they are /eading in actual importance. And cost what 
it will of either working or waiting, this is the duty of 
the true educational journal. 

Among these questions we submit—not now for dis- 
cussion, but only to make our meaning plainer—the 
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following: The necessity to a school system, of a uni- 
fication of its schools by some approach to a common 
and well graded curriculum ; the absence of any just 
recognition of the teacher’s work and worth; and the 
impossibility of important advances in the standing, 
literary qualifications, or personal efficiency of teachers, 
so long as they are allowed no authoritative voice in 
the qualifying of their own order ; the absolute need at 
this juncture, of securing in our schools systematic and 
thorough instruction in the fundamental virtues, in- 
dividual, social and civil; and the absurdity and dan- 
ger of accepting the common civil maxim, “ the major- 
ity rules,” as a proper regulative principle for the 
internal ordering of our schools, in any part of their 
instruction or discipline. These are leading questions, 
and demand attention. 


Why the Teaching of the Public Schools 
should have an Industrial Element. 


Public education should conform to the common 
needs; should change as these needs change, neither 
exceeding their requirements, nor falling below them, 
When public schools first became fairly organized in 
this country, they met, at that time and for many years, 
the commen needs of the people much better than the 
present public schools meet the common needs of 
to-day. For in spite of the great progress which these 
schools have made in some directions, they have not 
kept abreast with the times—with the multiplying edu- 
cational needs of the people as a whole. 

If we go back sixty years, we find that reading, spell- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, were the only things of a 
purely intellectual character that were then taught in 
all of the common, or public, schools. Grammar and 
geography were not fully recognized. How is it 
to-day? In the larger part of these schools, but little 
or nothing more is now taught, all outcries to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

High schools we do not regard in this connection as 
common schools: for though they are public, though 
they are free, yet so slight a per cent. of scholars 
attend them, that they can hardly be called common. 
But even if we count the high schoof&, we cannot count 
them as clear gain, for it is probable that the propor- 
tion of American youth who receive a good secondary 
education now, is not greater than it was two genera- 
tions ago. 

The public education is better, absolutely, than it 
was fifty or sixty years ago, but much worse, relatively, 
if we consider the requirements of the varied occupa- 
tions to which the boys and girls upon leaving school 
must devote themselves. This is the truth of the 
matter. Examine the course of study in these public 
schools, country or city, which are really common, you 
find the difference between now and the past is, with 
slight exceptions, a difference in the quantity, and not 
in the character of what is taught. Now it is more 
reading, more spelling, more arithmetic, more geography, 
more grammar, and thus the increased time devoted to 
school-life is consumed. 

The studies give no intimation that the boys and 
girls are expected to do anything after they leave 
school. There is no industrial element. Good, say 
those who think it is the business of the public schools 
to “make men, not workmen,” as they phrase it, for- 
getting that to make a good workman, is to make a 
man, not to spoil one. 

We venture to say that, when the foundations of the 
public school system were laid in this country, if the 
conditions of life had been such as they are now, the 
legislators of that day would have made the course of 
instruction much broader than they did ; they would 
have put into it a marked industrial element in the 
form of science and art theoretical and applied. Such an 
clement was not then needed: and because it was not 
then needed, the conservative thinks it cannot possibly 
be needed to-day. 


____ 
Sixty years ago the agricultural John Smith stood in CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 
no particular need of chemistry, or botany, for exam- ssesnnammnmens, 


ple, as none of his neighbors had such knowledge, and 


Mr. Philbrick has addressed a circular to the principals of high 


his only competitors were these neighbors. By follow-| schools and academies, in which he says that there is now a rea- 
ing the traditional practice of “rule of thumb” he was| sonable certainty that the State educational exhibit will contain a 
enabled to hold his own in the community. This is all | fair representation of elementary and superior education; but as 


changed now, and in the cultivation of the soil, brain 
counts for more than brawn. 


yet the same cannot be said of our system of secondary education, 
comprising high schools and incorporated and nnincorporated 
academies. Preparations are in progress for the representation 


Sixty years ago, St. Crispin, like the schoolmaster, | of individual institutions of the classes of secondary schools here 
boarded around. He went from house to house making | referred to; but what is wanted is immediate assurance that all 
shoes and boots for the inmates. He had little need | these institutions will be represented with more or less complete- 


to trouble himself about the beauty of his work, but 
there must be no lack of durability. Some thirty years 


ness. Attention is respectfully invited to the following additional 
suggestions : 


I. Architectural [llustrations.—Please to inform the agency, at 


ago we began to hear of shoe and boot factories ; the | your earliest convenience, whether you propose to respond to the 
itinerant workman gradually disappeared ; and taste as| request relating to the representation of your school building, 


well as durability is now demanded by the consumer of 
leather products. 


contained in circular No. 10, and state particularly whether you 
propose to prepare the illustration for wall exhibition. If so, give 
the number and size of the frames to be sent. The descriptive 


Sixty years ago almost everybody clothed himself iD} term, “exceptional excellence,” in the circular above referred to, 
homespun. Then there were domestic spinning-wheels, | is not meant as applying merely to buildings of large size and high 
looms, and dyeing-pots in the land. The textile prod- | cost, but also to edifices of moderate size and cost, which combine 


ucts were not of the most artistic kind ; but they would 
keep one warm when enough could be had. There has 


good taste and a good adaptation to school uses. 
II. Documentary Materials.—In this class we want from each 
institution: (1) A set of documents, printed in pamphlet form, 


been a 7 evolution here = taste, and in sere of | such as catalogues, reports, courses of study, occasional addresses, 
manufacture. If any Rip Van Winkle doubts it, let] etc, bound up and properly lettered. (2) Sets of printed examin- 


him go to the Centennial Exposition and study the 
subject, and learn that quality now counts for more 
than quantity in textile fabrics. 

Sixty years ago there was almost no American iron- 
worker besides the cross-road and village blacksmiths, 
who could shoe a horse, or mend a plough—with here 
and there a rude foundry. Many of these solitary 


ation questions, programmes, forms of records and reports of 
scholarship and deportment, diplomas, certificates of merit, 
courses of study, and other printed matter not printed in a form 
suitable for binding in a volume, put up in a portfolio. It is rec- 
ommended that the papers be fastened in the portfolio. (3) A 


prepared and printed for the occasion, in the form, size, and num- 
bers prescribed in circular No.8. The fuller and more complete 
in details the document is, the better; but it will be acceptable 


forges have now expanded into immense establish- even if it does not extend beyond two pages. It is desirable that 


ments, each giving employment to hundreds in the 
manufacture of objects that demand a knowledge of 
chemistry, geometry, and art. . 

Sixty years ago the carpenter built houses, very few 
or none of which anybody is now anxious to preserve, 
since they lack both comfort and beauty. Here and 
there are seen indications of better architectural things 
to come. We believe the future homes of the working 
people of America are to be vastly better than any- 
thing of the kind the world has yet seen. We know 
what the homes of many of the rich have already be- 
come. The clumsy workman of the past, without taste, 
without a knowledge of drawing, cannot meet the re- 
quirements of such building construction. 

Sixty years ago the ship-building industry was as 
rude as any other. Science and art have revolution- 
ized that. Not long ago one of the most successful 
ship-builders of Bath, Me., said: “ Once we built 


the agency should be informed, as soon as practicable, what you 
propose to contribute in this class of materials. 

Ill. Scholars’ Work.—It is not expected that each school will 
contribute specimens of all the kinds of work done in it; but it is 
hoped that each institution will contribute specimens of one or 
more kinds. It is desirable that a few schools, representing the 
different types, should send specimens of all the kinds, and the 
principals who are willing to do this are respectfully requested to 
signify their willingness. 

It is allowable to select for exhibition any proportion of the 
papers from the work of a class; but the title-pages of the vol- 
ume of papers should state the proportion selected. It is deemed 
best that the principals of institutions should exercise their judg- 
ment and choice as to the kind of work to be contributed; but it 
is suggested that selections from examination papers might very 
generally constitute the contributions. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The old Republic will send centennial greetings, and with them 
samples of her industries and the fruits of educational work. The 
educational exhibit will be particularly interesting. The labors of 
Pestalozzi have left a permanent impress on the school system of 


special account of the institution, both historical and statistical, . 


vessels without the aid of the draughtsman. 
upon the eye alone, we put up the ends of the vessel, 
and then filled in between as best we could. A few 
years before the Crimean War, a graduate of West 
Point came to Bath, and taught us how to draught 
We have kept that art alive among us, and 
for years every part of a vessel has been made from a 
drawing. To drawing was largely due the fine quality 
of our ships, which made the name of Bath so well 
known in almost every port of the world.” 
but greater knowledge of science and art is every day 
demanded of those engaged in ship-building. 

If to the few industries already named we add 
pottery, plough and wagon-making, tanning, brick- 
making, and grist-grinding, we shall have nearly cata- 
logued the industries of sixty years ago. 
were they few, but exceedingly rude. 
the common school system did not need to take them 
Now they are almost beyond num- 
ber, while they have so changed in character, and com- 
petition has become so intense, that they cannot be 
successfully prosecuted without the aid of science and 
art. Technically educated heads to direct, and technic- 
ally educated hands to execute, are now both required. 
Hence, popular education needs now to be character- 
ized by industrial features, sufficient to give, at least, 
clear intimations of what the boys and girls are to do 
after they quit school. 


The founders of 


into consideration. 


Switzerland, and methods of instruction which are only beginning 
to be introduced in this country, under the name of object-teach- 
ing, have long been practiced there. To teach the child to think 
for himself, instead of merely repeating by rote formulas from 
books, and to acquaint him with the nature and uses of the objects 
around him, are the essential things in the Pestalozzi system. 
Americans may expect to see in the contributions of the several 
Cantons to the educational exhibit the models, drawings, etc., 
which have been found most useful as aids to this system, as well 
as the ordinary text-books and apparatus. Interesting statistics 
showing the cost of the schools in the different Cantons will also 
be included. 

Among manufactured articles watches will of course occupy the 
first rank, but what will most arrest the eye and excite admiration 
will be the show of laces, and especially of lace curtains, from the 
Canton of St. Gallen and Appenzell. The manufacturers of silk 
ribbons—an industry whose chief seat is in Basle—declined to 
send their goods. Since the successful establishment of ribbon 
manufacturing in this country they have been deprived of their 
best market, and naturally did not care to go to any expense to 
show to their former customers the articles which the latter now 
refuse to buy. Some merchants have, however, purchased from 
the makers a fullline of samples, so that this important branch of 
Swiss industry should not be unrepresented. In the same way 
the cotton prints of Glarus will be exhibited. Some of the Swiss 
papers express doubts as to the commercial value of the exhibi- 
tion to Switzerland, and speak as if many of the principal indus- 
trial establishments are led to contribute to it by patriotic feeling 
rather than by motives of self-interest. Such manufacturers as 
have a large trade with the United States, like the watchmakers 
of Geneva, are, of course, not of this class. It is gratifying to 


learn that commercial ideas have not alone governed the formation 
of the Swiss exhibit, and that all the leading industries of the 
little mountain Republic will be adequately represented. 
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Notes and Correspondence. 


Teaching Spelling by Syllables. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Your correspondent, James Alex. Mowatt, “ Editor of Common- 
wealth,” tells us in a late number of THE JOURNAL that he has 
“never met with any other method of teaching spelling in Amer- 
ican schools than by syllables.” Such a statement tempts one to 
ask of Mr. Mowatt if his visiting of American schools has ex- 
tended to many localities, and if those visits were within the past 
twenty years. I may be mistaken, but my impression is that 
“spelling by syllables” has disappeared almost wholly from our 
best schools. 

But why any oral spelling at all? Men and women do not go 
about the streets vociferating into the air, words from dictionary 
or spelling-book. Children need to have such a knowledge of 
words as will enable them to use and write them correctly. To 
teach children to use words correctly requires, (1) that the word 
should not be above their comprehension, and (2) that they be 
given to them in the concrete form—by phrases or sentences. 

To write words correctly was not easy of accomplishment by 
the old methods of spelling. And the reason was that the mind 
of the child was reached through the sense of hearing, and only 
those few who had very retentive memories were able to hold in 
mind the order of letters in many words—especially those ordina- 
rily spelled and pronounced. Now, the great avenue to the mind 
of the child is the sense of sight—the number of children is few 
who recollect well what they hear; but they are many who can 
recall readily and distinctly what they have once looked upon with 
interest. That is the reason why, as Mr. Mowatt bears witness, 
that the child who reads a great deal, generally spells correctly, 
and why the illiterate printer spells better than the educated at- 
torney. But there is an element of mischief in too much reading, 
and besides the picture of the printed word is not the same as that 
of the written one upon the retina of the mind. 

And further, if the child has only the form of the printed word 
in memory, to recall that word in writing would require as many 
distinct efforts of the memory as there are letters in the word. 
For proof of this, one has but to notice the efforts of the child 
who puts the printed word in script for the first or second time. 
I argue, therefore, that the best, the quickest, and most practical 
way of teaching spelling is by the written word, reaching the mind 
through the eye, and recalled by one mental effort. 

Let me say that there is one school in America where spelling is 
taught consistent with the views stated above. It is a pleasant 
pathway for the children to travel in, and they reach the journey’s 
end without tender feet or reddened palms. 

Boston, January, 1876. 

The Boys’ Museum. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Five little boys living in the town of Walton, N. Y., caught the 
idea last summer, from reading the St. Nicholas, of forming a mu- 
seum. They began to collect all the strange-looking stones, shells, 
and curious things, put up some shelves in an old shed, and opened 
amuseum. Show-day was on Saturdays, when a fee of five cents 
was charged. To add to their collection they borrowed for show- 
days articles of interest from the citizens, and promptly returned 
them after the exhibition was over. People now began to send in 
objects of interest, and those away from home sent, and brought 
with them other objects. A live weasel, a turtle, and a woodchuck 
attracted so much attention that one day they collected five 
dollars. 

The boys finally hired a vacant room over a store for one dollar 
a year, gave up keeping live animals, but had them stuffed. Dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, old furniture, autographs of distinguished 
men, came into the collection. Some of the boys found an old 
sword on the top of a neighboring mountain partially buried in 
the ground, which made them crazy with excitement. So great 
has been their success that, in less than a year, their room is now 
full, and their interest is on the increase. Everything is now ob- 
served by the boys with the greatest scrutiny. It affords them 
genuine pleasure, to say nothing of the vast amount of general 
knowledge which they will acquire by persisting in such a course. 
Their example is certainly worthy of imitation by boys in every 
town in the country. Individuals who make private collections in 
any branch of natural science, are surprised at their success in 
this direction, while there is nothing so well adapted to work off 
the surplus vitality of boyhood. 

Is it Mr. Darwin who is quoted as having noticed that bees do 
not obtain their honey from the red clover? Any farmer’s boy 
in New England knew this, whose father kept bees fifty years ago 
—that the domestic bee seeks the white clover, while the humble- 
bee generally looked to the red clover for his favorite sweet. 
Boys also knew at that time, that insects bored through the base 
of the flower in the pumpkin for the same purpose. Neverthe- 
less, it takes a great man in science to publish the facts. Boys, 
like those in Walton, should learn to observe. N. T. T. 

A Question on Astronomy. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In your notice of Bryant’s Astronomical Chart, you say, “The 
moon’s path around the sun should be shown as an epicycloid.” 
Permit me to object. The distance of the earth is, in round num- 


W. E. Eaton. 


bers, one four-hundredth the distance of the sun. In order to 
make an epicycloid it should be about one-thirteenth; that is, 
thirty times as much as it is. Again, join the two points in the 
earth’s orbit, at which the moon has made a successive first and 
third quarter by a straight line; this chord will, in its center, be 
two and three-quarter times as far from the earth’s orbit as the 
new moon was. Hence every part of the moon’s path is decidedly 
concave toward the sun. So far from having cusps, like an epi- 
cycloid, it has not even undulations; it is substantially the earth’s 
orbit; flattened a little at thirteen places, and bulging out a little 
at the thirteen intermediate points. Ona diagram twenty inches 
in diameter, the bulge and the flattened place would be scant two 
and a half inches apart, and differ in their distance from the cen- 


ter only one-twentieth of an inch. H. 
—o—_ 
Edinburgh University—Installation of the Lord Rector. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 


A year ago in November the Earl of Derby was elected by the 
students of the university of Edinburgh as their Lord Rector, and 
on the 17th of the present December he was installed and deliv- 
ered the usual address. A very brief account of how they do 
such things in Scotland may be interesting to some of your readers. 

The hall in which the ceremony was performed, the most suita- 
ble one for the purpose in the city, is not capable of holding the 
two thousand members of the university, so three or four hundred 
students and the entire public were excluded. The usual part of 
the students in this ceremony, and in all general meetings of the 
university, isa row. At the opening in November not a dozen 
sentences of the principal’s address could be heard on account of 
the incessant uproar. On this occasion, by unusual precaution, 
the Senatus succeeded in preventing any irrepressible outburst 
during the proceedings. The crowd about the gate for an hour 
before it was opened defied the attempts of the police to conduct 
members of the Senatus through it, but when admitted subsided 
into a contented chorus, singing and whistling “ Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, the boys are marching,” beating time on the floor with 
their canes till bis lordship was ushered in. 

Affairs of this kind are conducted with a great deal of silly 
parade in England—not so much in Scotland, yet with sufficient. 
The officials and professors appear in their gowns, caps, and 
hoods. At the appointed hour the Lord Chancellor, who is the 
Lord Justice-General of Scotland, preceded by the college Be- 
dellus (a kind of Lord Beadle), bearing the mace, escorted the 
Lord Rector elect into the hall. Following him came Principal 
Sir A. Grant, Bart., the] Duke of Buccleuch, the Lord-Provost of 
Edinburgh, and sundry other Lords, Sirs, D.D.’s, and M.P.’s. 
Lord Derby was certainly satisfied with the enthusiastic and vocif- 
erous greeting he received. After the ceremony of conferring the 
degree of LL.D. upon the Earl, he was introduced as Lord Rector, 
and delivered his address. A detailed account of all this cere- 
mony would occupy too great space. 

The office of Lord Rector is peculiar to the four Scotch Uni- 
versities, and, as far as I can understand, is a pure luxury. It 
seems to exist for the sake of having the election and the installa- 
tion. A Lord Rector is elected once in three years; he is installed, 
presides over one meeting of the university court — which seems 
to be held for that purpose — and delivers one address, which in 
the present instance, according to Lord Derby, was “ a few desul- 
tory remarks, put together under the pressure of many and labo- 
rious occupations,” and which certainly, as a literary performance, 
did not rise much above the author’s estimate of it. This ad- 
dress, however, is not a fair example of the Rectorial Address. 
Among the best efforts of such men as John Stuart Mill, Froude, 
Carlyle, and Gladstone were made in this capacity before Scotch 
universities. Ww. E. W. 
Edinbugh, Scotland, Dec. 27, 1875. 
“A Hard School Regulation.’’ 

To the Editor of The New-England : 

“ He explained the position of the Israelites in respect to Sat- 
urday, their Sabbath. He asked that he might be permitted to 
send his child to school five days in the waek. It was explained 
to him why the committee could not officially make such an excep- 
tional arrangement.” 

Mr. Editor, I should like to hear that explanation. I have 
racked my brain in vain to imagine any reason why the committee 
on public schools should forbid the child of a Jew, or of a 
Seventh-day Baptist, to come to school five days in the week, when 
they are conscientious enough to wish to stay out of school on 
the day which they regard as a Sabbath commanded of God. 

“ An exceptional arrangement?” Even in Massachusetts, Qua- 
kers are excused from taking oaths. In Harvard College, Episco- 
palians and Catholics are excused on Good Friday and other holy 
days, and Jews, to my knowledge, have been excused on their holy 
days. It seems to me that the exceptional action was that of the 
Sherwin Committee in insisting that a Jewish child must break the 
Sabbath or be deprived of the benefits (for six or eight weeks) of 
the public schools. H. 


— Thanks to Mr. Bikkers for a large amount of information in 
a small space. But what right has he to change fo/ to poll, and 
then claim that poll-spoon means a spoon with a long handle? If 
he will call at an ax-factory, he will find that fo// means the head, 
or the part of an ax opposite the edge. Of course an ax fixed to 


a poll is, for the time being, a pole-ax. J. E. Ss. 


From Mi ta.—School Sessions. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

It was last summer that the Boston School Board discussed the 
propriety and advantage of substituting six sessions of four hours 
each, in place of five per week of five hours each. This discus. 
sion came to our notice, and the strong points made in its favor 
quite persuaded us that it would prove to be the most sensible 
plan that could be adopted, and one that would relieve us of many 
disadvantages attending the old system. We have accordingly 
given it a thorough trial, to our entire satisfaction. Our teachers 
decide, without exception, that it is the best arrangement of the 
day’s duties they have ever tried; and our visitors, coming not 
predispoed in its favor, all agree, after having become acquainted 
with the working of our school, that it is without doubt a suc- 
cess. The advantages may be indicated as follows: 

1. We are able to complete our day’s work in one session, and 
get home in time for a warm dinner. 2. We are ready for study 
by 3:00 or 3:30 o'clock p.m., thus getting two or three hours of 
study by daylight. This is an immense advantage. 3. With a 
fair amount of work and recreation six days, our students return 
on Monday in better condition than formerly with two days of in- 
termission. 4. Monday’s work includes such incidental work, re- 
views, and general exercises, that students are relieved from Study 
on Saturday evenings. 5. The children of the Model School are 
not obliged to spend long intermissions at the school. 

The satisfaction we find in the arrangement puts us under obli- 
gation to the Boston School Board for the suggestion, and disposes 
us to make this report for any advantage it may be to others. 

D. L. KEIHLE, Principal. 

State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn., Fan., 1876. 

Pronunciation of Latin. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In pronouncing Latin according to the Roman method, there is 
a difficulty which I have nowhere seen alluded to, and I should 
like to know how classical instructors obviate it. If the vowels 
are long, they are pronounced in one way, and in another way if 
they are short; ¢. g., the o in so/ has quite another sound than the 
o in fol. This is certainly in accordance with common sense. 
But what are we to do with these vowels which are long by posi- 
tion? The vowel is not really long; but in connection with the 
following consonants, requires as much time to “get through 
with” as a vowel long by nature. Now, inasmuch as hitherto the 
quantity of a vowel has not affected pronunciation, but it was only 
necessary to know the quantity of a sy//ad/e in order to under- 
stand Latin versification, our dictionaries have neglected to pre- 
serve the natural quantity of vowels which are long by position. 
Most grammars preserve a prudent silence on this point. From 
Bartholomew’s grammar we are led to infer that vowels long by 
position are pronounced in the same way as vowels long by 
nature; but this is absurd. In Roby’s grammar, I find that #s and 
nf lengthen the previeus vowel, so that the first syllables in consu/ 
and censorius are pronounced as the English words come and cane, 
For the rest, Roby lays down the rule that “along vowel was 
pronounced long, and a short syllable short, whether by itself or 
before one or more consonants.” This is very easily said, and in 
the nominative of nouns of the third declension we, of course, can 
tell by the genitive what the quantity of the vowel is; for in- 
stance, the « in /wx is long, and the a in ¢raés is short; but what 
are we to do with other words? How are we to pronounce the 
first a in Gallia, as inthe German word Mann, or as in nahm? 
and so ad infinitum. Will not somebody please tell me? 

Newark, N. F., Fan. 26, 1876. 

Algebraical Notation. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I was very much surprised recently to find a large number of 
teachers ignorant of what I had regarded as a fundamental ele- 
mentary principle in algebraical notation as applied to arithmetic ; 
viz: The force of no symbol extends forward or backward, past a 
+ or — sign, unless carried by a vinculum, parentheses, or brack- 
ets. The particular case which revealed the ignorance, was the 
expression 3-+ 2 X 4=11, which these teachers thought erroneous ; 
they thought that 3-+- 2 4 = (3-4 2)4, which is false. H. 

To the Editor of The New-England: 

Does the English language enjoy the privilege of a subjunctive 
mood? If so, why is it so almost universally discarded; as, for 
instance: “If I was in your place” substituted for “If I were in 
your place?” Or must “If I were a king” for the Latin “ Si rex 
essem,” be rejected as a faulty translation? 

Yours respectfully, ONE THIRSTING FOR INFORMATION. 

— Although my work asa college instructor is very far from 
New England, I retain the liveliest interest in her colleges and 
schools and teachers, and could not get along without your NEw- 
ENGLAND JOURNAL. The proportions of necessity to be pre- 
served between the different kinds of matter, are nicely regarded 
in the JOURNAL; and in the department of essays alone it is more 
than worth its price, and also in the department of educational 
news alone. Long life to it! 

Yours ever, 


A. B. 


Gro. F. MAGOUN. 


Towa College, Grinnell, Dec. 22, 1875. 
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Hindergarten ssenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY E. P. PEABODY. 


FROEBEL’S KINDERGARTEN vs. IGNORANT AT- 
TEMPTS AT /T. 


Mr. Nathaniel J. Allen, in his article entitled “ A Model Teach- 
er,” published in this journal on January 22, seems to me to sacri- 
fice to the eulogy of his protegée a great public interest, for, at the 
present moment, when the question of indefinitely extending the 
kindergarten in the public system of education is before the city, 
it is of the first importance to know what is the difference between 
a kindergarten and primary school ; to disguish Froebel’s idea and 
method from that of former educators, including Pestalozzi, with 
whom he is most in danger of being confounded. But any person 
reading this letter of Mr. Allen’s would suppose Miss Isabel 
Welchman’s school a fair specimen of Froebel’s kindergarten, al 
though he does say in his concluding sentence, that it is “ofa 
pure kindergarten ;” and acknowledges in several sentences, that 
she merely adopts certain things from Froebel, and did not accept- 
the exposition of Mrs. Kriege (who was the first missionary of the 
system to America, taught and accredited by the Baroness Maren- 
holtz herself). 

It is not my purpose to pronounce judgment upon the “ genius,” 
“ intuitive methods,” or personal merits of Miss Welchman, or to 
denounce her school in itself. But I should be entirely false to 
myself, and the cause to which I have dedicated the remainder of 
my life, if I did not record my frotest against her school’s being 
considered a Aindergarten, which is a word sacred to Froebel’s in- 
vention, and of which we have in the city of Boston genuine speci- 
mens; viz: in the public kindergarten kept by Miss Symonds, in 
Miss Garland and Weston’s, Mrs. Gardner’s and Miss Rust’s, 
Miss Moore’s and Miss Curtis’s (at Chauncey Hall), which are all 
private and conscientiously conducted, even against their own in- 
terests as to number of pupils, by those who profess to carry out 
Froebel’s idea and method faithfully without altering his method 
according to any “intuitions” or “genius” of their own. From 
what Miss Welchman has said to myself; from the testimonies of 
three trained kindergartners whom she has employed; from what 
has been told me by parents who have sent to her school and taken 
their children away (some of whom wholly repudiate Froebel’s kin- 
dergarten decause they suppose that 4er method is Ais), I feel free 
to say that Mr. Allen’s suggestion that “probably she conducts it 
with as much of the spirit of Froebel as any of the kindergart- 

ners in Boston,” is an equal injustice to them and to the subject. 


I have personally known something of Miss Welchman from 
the time that I opened what, in my ignorance, I called a kinder- 
garten in Boston, in 1860. She came to me on the first day, and 
said she had been in Miss Dickson’s school in Philadelphia, and 
kindly offered to show us how “the pigeon-house,” and some others 
of Froebel’s plays, were conducted. Miss Dickson, with whom I 
subsequently corresponded and was very intimate, told me she 
never studied Froebel nor kept a kindergarten; but merely used 
these plays for recreation in her object school. Subsequently the 
Swedenborgian Church undertook, as I had done, without specific 
knowledge, but with a generally pleasant impression of the kin- 
dergarten, to get one up, and came to see my attempt, and I advised 
them to ask Miss Welchman to show their teacher what she had 
showed us. They did so; but long before I yielded to the con- 
viction that there was nothing vitally different in our kindergarten 
from the old method, they despaired and gave up theirs. And 
then Miss Welchman undertook one for herself, in the same room. 


But before I had begun mine, I had seen the effects of the real 
kindergarten upon a child, whose mother was an intimate friend 
and pupil of Froebel (and who now sends her youngest child to 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte in New York); and the grace was given to me 
to think that perhaps I had not got upto the idea of Froebel, 
whose kindergarten might be something more vital than these 
plays and occupations, which we used empirically. Consequently 
I went to Europe to see teachers whom Froebel had personally 
trained, including his widow. And truly I did find that none of us 
who had hitherto opened kindergartens in America, had taken the 
root-idea of the method, or entered into its creative spirit. 

So intense and immense was the impression I received of the 
importance of this radically new method, that it seemed to me that 
only the devotion of the rest of my life to extirpating she shams, 
and substituting the reality, could atone for my unwitting crime of 
having so presumptuously rushed into the “holy of holies” of ed- 
ucational method, and gone on in the strength of my own intui- 
tions, instead of having first reverently inquired of the oracle for 
the new revelation, 

My object has been ever since, to induce all those who, like my- 
self, had adopted a name, whose significance we did not under- 
stand, to drop it, or earn a title to it by an humble study of Froe- 
bel and his meaning. I have pointed out to the best of my ability, 
the difference between Froebel and others. Whoever does not 
See it, proves to me that he does not take the idea,—which is in- 
deed no easy thing to do, on account of its newness, and his own 
writings being few and difficult to translate, even by those who 
understand German; and his authorized interpreters being as yet 
untranslated. 

If Miss Welchman has so much “genius,” if her “ intuitive 


methods” are so successful ; if she has so large and satisfactory a 
school, why cannot her friends be content, and why cannot she 
call it Miss Welchman'’s School, and rejoice in it? Then I should 
have nothing to say. But I must protest against the misap- 
propriation of the name of kindergarten in Mr. Allen's let- 
ter. Kindergarten and school-keeping are different vocations. 
Facility at the latter does not help, it rather hinders the former, 
though the former facilitates the latter which bears the rela- 
lation of the sower to the ploughman, who like the kindergartner 
prepares the ground. We trust the reader will ponder the terms 
of this comparison. Because educators have hitherto overlooked 
this difference of aim, confusion and disappointment have ever at- 
tended all attempts at true culture; and the genius of man, of 
which there is a spark in every human being, has been so system- 
atically crushed, that it is only a wonder that so much has strug- 
gled into power; and who does not feel that he has been done in- 
justice to by his education, and wish that it had been different ? 

I am sorry that Mr. Allen has compelled me to write this letter. 
Sympathy is much more natural to me than criticism and antago- 
nism. I would be understood as having no ill-will to Miss Welch- 
man. I have no right or wish to disparage any good thing that 
Mr. Allen has said of her. I simply say, that whatever she may 
be, she is not a kindergartner, according to Froebel; and, to con- 
sider her so, hinders a true apprehension of his idea and system. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


[From Ersichung der Gegenwart. } 
No. III. — Diesterweg and Froebel in Liebenstein.—( Continued.) 


In the fall of 1849 Diesterweg came to Liebenstein. Scarcely 
was the first greeting over before I told him of my acquaintance 
with Froebel, and how he went by the cognomen of “ natural 
fool,” at which he laughed heartily. “ To-morrow morning,” I 
said, “ you must go with me to Froebel’s institutions and learn to 
know him.” “Oh, excuse me,” he replied, “I detest tomfoolery in 
education.” But after some serious explanations on my part of 
the serious side of the f/ay, which is the first form that God gives 
to human activity, he yielded, and agreed to accompany me, the 
next day, to Froebel’s dwelling. 

The instruction had already begun, and Froebel was so very 
much absorbed in the circle of his pupils, and evidently busied 
with the subject in hand, that he did not observe my entrance with 
Diesterweg, at the open door, and as we noiselessly took our seats 
behind him. Diesterweg listened at first with some irony depicted 
on his countenance. But soon this expression vanished, and gave 
place to the deepest attention ; and at last his emotion increased 
till it broke forth in tears. Those who knew Diesterweg best 
know that it took a great deal to draw this emotional expression 
from him. 

When Froebel had ended his lesson, and I introduced Diester- 
weg, the latter greeted him with great heartiness, which was the 
more gratifying to Froebel because, a little time before, he had 
heard of an expression of Diesterweg’s which did not sound 
very favorable to his cause. The two men felt themselves 
drawn together; and, as it always happened when Froebel was 
thus touched, he explained his educational ideas with clearness, 
and was listened to with so much enthusiasm that I was obliged 
to remind Diesterweg of the dinner hour at Liebenstein, in order 
to bring the interview to a close. 

On our way back Diesterweg expressed to me, in the warmest 
manner, his great accord with what he had heard from Froebel. 
I saw by every word he said how very much all that was noble and 
high in his candid mind was moved to its depths. “The man is 
actually a seer,” he exclaimed; “he looks into the innermost na- 
ture of the child as no one else has done. I am wholly taken cap- 
tive by him.” “Yes,” I replied, “he seizes you like all true enthu- 
siasts for truth and humanity.” From that time almost every 
morning Diesterweg came under my window with the “Mutter 
und Koselieder” under his arm, calling out to me, “ Frau von 
Marenholtz, it is time to go to school !” and, as often as it was 
possible we went to walk with Froebel in the afternoons, to con- 
verse upon “the Idea,” or other views. In bad weather the two 
educators came to my house, and we held a council to consider 
how the new educational method could be favored and spread 
abroad. Diesterweg sent to the paper in which he was interested 
the first article I wrote on the subject, after having kept it two 
days; and which Froebel enjoyed even to tears, in spite of its 
trifling importance. The guests at Liebenstein, in harmless fun, 
named the two friends “ Eisel and Beisel ;” and the Princess 
Amalia, daughter of the Princess Ida, afterwards Princess Henry 
of Netherlands, within our own private circle of intimacy, gave 
us the more fitting appellation, as she said, of “The Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” 

One afternoon, when we were all sitting together, Diesterweg 
received a letter from Berlin concerning the monument to Goethe, 


Goethe.” At first, Diesterweg laughed, but after thinking a little 
he said, “It is nota bad idea. Atthe present time something 
should be done for the advancement of the people and for art. 
Stipends for young artists are already proposed.” We conversed 
farther on the subject, and Froebel, who had at first kept silence, 
more and more kindled as we discussed the plan; and at last said, 
“ What if you, Frau von Marenholtz, were to win over the Grand 
Duke for our idea? as president of Weimar committee he would 
bring great weight of influence!” I readily undertook this mis- 
sion, and found a willing ear in the Princess, who was ever in- 
spired for the beautiful and good. Soon we had the Grand Duke, 
the Duchess Ida, the Princess Amalia, and others of the royal 
circle of Weimar, interested in our plan, which consecrated the 
Goethe monument as an educational institution, where those chil- 
dren who manifested artistic gifts of a high order in the kindergar- 
ten, that was bound up with it, should receive a complete educa- 
tion for art. To win others to the plan, Diesterweg wrote a little 
essay, entitled “ The Goethe Institute,” and I another, entitled 
“ The Summons,” which we sent to the newspapers to win sym- 
pathy for our plan. Diesterweg, in his article, said : 

(To be continued.) 


PUBLIC ATMOSPHERE FOR KINDERGARTENS. 


A correspondent, struggling to keep up a private kindergarten 
in a suburb of one of our large cities, says, “I am sorry that the 
Messenger did not pay financially; but I am exceedingly glad that 
the change made is what it is; and that the mew education will be 
brought constantly before such a public as the NEW-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has in its readers. Far more than we 
need an increase of kindergartens, and multiplication of kinder- 
gartners, it seems to me that we need @ preparation for them 
among the people; and all available forces should be directed to 
this result.” 

This is what we have said from the first; and therefore, we 
have endeavored to get the reading public to consider the subject. 
But how to do it, has been the question. A single kindergarten 
in operation, is worth more than volumes of disquisition as argu- 
ment. The thing is in a vicious circle; a kindergarten is the best 
argument certainly, but how can there be a kindergarten without 
a public sufficiently enlightened on the subject to pay for the con- 
ditions of a proper place, proper materials, and above all a thor- 
oughly competent kindergartner? It is an exceptional case, 
where there is a person of independent means, like Miss Blow, of 
St. Louis, who can afford to get the education, and then gratuit- 
ously give years of fervent work to planting and cultivating a 
kindergarten herself, supplying all its material conditions. Would 
that there were such a heroic philanthropist in the upper circles of 
every city of the Union, and that there could be a kindergarten 
association in every small town, holding meetings of mothers to 
read and study kindergarten literature, and to guarantee the sup- 
port of a kindergartner; beginning sometimes with enabling one 
to take the training from a reliable training school. 

In the last Messenger we gave an article that showed what the 
kindergarten, that limits itself to its special vocation, can do for the 
child; and whatever mother would act on the suggestion would find 
that the primary-school time following would be a hundred-fold more 
beneficial to the child than it is at present, and make him a better 
scholar at ten years old than is often found now at twelve or four- 
teen. 


In looking through the list of kindergartners given in the Re. 
port of the Bureau of Education for 1874, we find that many have 
reported themselves as such, who by their own showing are 
proved not so. It does not necessarily prove a kindergarten to 
use Froebel’s materials; the quesfion is, are they used in Ais way, 
and for the purpose of assisting the natural evolution of the in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious nature? Children are sometimes 
dissipated and weakened in$tead of cultivated by Froebel’s ma- 
terials. I myself made this mistake in my own ignorant at- 
tempt at kindergarten; and I have seen it made in other instances. 
It is evident that many of these reported kindergartens are ordi- 
nary primary schools for teaching reading, merely ameliorated by 
Froebel’s plays. One reports her kindergarten, which she calls 
“ The American Kindergarten,” as teaching, in addition to all 
Froebel’s occupations, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
history, botany, natural history, and French! We were rather 
glad to see this confession; because it precludes the necessity of 
all comment, and we think will deter any person of common sense 
from going there to be trained for carrying children of between 
three and seven years of age over the bridge which connects the 
nursery with the school, without producing precocity, or taking 
the child out of the spontaneous, instinctive play of its nature! 


Among the tracts for gratuitous distribution, printed by Steiger, 
there is one entitled “* Froebel and his Kindergarten,” and another 
“Principles of Education,” both written by the Professor of the 
Science of Education at the College of Preceptors in London ; 
also a lecture on the use of Froebel’s gifts and materials of oc- 
cupation, by Miss S. E. Biow, which we would earnestly advise 


which was projected dovonpetivess ae alee Grae every one to get and read who would be saved from making such 
of August; for which purpose many committees had been organ-| jydicrous mistakes concerning Froebel’s system as we have here 
ized. Diesterweg was a member of the Berlin committee, andj spoken of; though these admirable little tracts cannot, of course, 


consulted us concerning the many views of the object and form of 
the memorial institute. I suggested that it should be for the 


give adequate knowledge of a system and insight into “an idea of 


which,” as the Baroness Marenholtz says in her “ New Education 
Work according to Froebei’s Principles” (now in press), “it 


culture of genius, since the unfettering of the powers of humanity | wij) take hundreds of years to sound the depths and make the 
was the highest tribute that could be made to the life-thought of! manifold applications.’ 
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Written Examinations. 


CHARLESTOWN GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 1875. 
G. S. LITTLEFIELD, Principal. 
[Thirty-four members in the class; all passed.) 
HISTORY. 
1. Who was the first governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony? 

2. In what war was Quebec taken by the English, and what do 
you remember about the battle ? 

3- When, and how, was slavery introduced into this country? 

4- When, and how, was slavery abolished? 

5. What were the principal causes of the declaration of the war 
against England in 1812? 

6. Name some of the most distinguished English, French, and 
Spanish discoverers. 

7. In what war, and under what circumstances, did Washington 
first distinguish himself? 

8. When was the Constitution of the United States formed, 
and what do you remember about it? 

9g. Name some of the most distinguished generals of the 
Revolution. 

1o. Name some of the most important battles, and the most 
distinguished generals, of the war of the Rebellion. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. How many degrees from the Arctic Circle to the Tropic of 
Capricorn ? 

2. In what zones is Africa? Europe? South America? 

3- Define longitude and latitude. 

4- When it is noon at Cairo, in Egypt, 30° north latitude and 
30° east longitude, what time is it in New Orleans, 30° north lati- 
tude and 90° west longitude? 

5- What causes the change of seasons? 

6. Draw an outline of North America, locating the Mississippi 
river, the Ohio, and the great lakes. 

7. Locate Boston, New York, Buffalo, Chicago, and New 
Orleans, on the map you have drawn. 

8. Through what waters would you pass in sailing from Cincin- 
nati to St. Petersburg? 

9. What is the course of the following rivers, and where do they 
empty: St. Lawrence, Mississippi, Amazon, Rhine, and the Nile? 

10. Name some of the most valuable mineral productions in 
this country, and tell in what States they abound. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Define a compound sentence, and a complex sentence,—and 
give an example of each. 

2. Write a sentence containing a transitive verb, in the indica- 
tive mood, future tense, active voice. 

3- Make the same statement, with the verb in the passive voice. 

4- Give a synopsis of the verb “teach” in the several tenses of 
the indicative, and the potential moods, active voice. 

5. “ When 1 approached, my friend desired that | would remain 
with him.” Analyze this sentence, and parse the words italicized. 

6. Write in the form of a letter to a friend, what you intend to 
do during the vacation. 


ARITHMETIC, 

1. Add thirty-two thousandths, five millionths, seven, and nine 
ten-thousandths. 

2. Divide 6.4 by .o004. 

3- How many yards of carpeting, # of a yard wide, will cover 
the floor of a room 15 feet long and 14 feet wide ? 

4- What is the interest of $525.25 for three months and three 
days, at 7} per cent. ? 

5, How many solid feet are there in a block of marble 2 ft. 3 in. 
long, 1 ft. 6 in. wide, and 2 ft. thick? How many square feet of 
surface does it contain? 

6. What is the interest of $1,000 from Jan. 7, 1874, to June 17, 
1875, at seven per cent. * 

7- What shall I receive on a note for $500, dated March gth, 
payable in two months, discounted at bank April 6th, at 7 per cent? 

8. For what sum musta note for go days, be drawn so that when 
it is discounted at a bank at 6 per cent the proceeds shall be 
$448.932? 

9. My house is 48 ft. wide, and the ridge-pole is 10 feet above the 
beams which connect the top of the walls: what is the length of 
the rafters which, extend from the ridge-pole to the outer edge of 
the wall ? 

10. What is the cube root of 39651821 ? 


— The celebrated Banyan tree, one of the greatest ornaments 
and curiosities of the Calcutta Botanical Garden, is thus described : 
Although considerably damaged by the cyclone of 1864, which 
carried away two of its largest arms, it continues to grow vigorous- 
ly. It now covers an area of ground 800 feet in circumference ; its 
trunk girths 51 feet, and from its branches no fewer than 170 aérial 
roots are sent down to the ground, some of them more than ten 
feet in circumference. It supports quite a colony of orchids, ferns, 
and creeping plants of about twenty distinct species, and gives 
shelter to innumerable birds. Its exact age is not known, but is 
computed at less than a century. 


— As the smallest grain of sand carries greatest pain to the eye, 


so does the slightest deviation from God's law cause to the wake- 
fal conscie nce great disquiet. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

Free High Schools.—From the forthcoming report of Superintendent John- 
son we glean the following facts: The free high school system has been in oper- 
ation three years. During that time such schools have been held in 210 of the 421 
towns in the State. There have been 937 terms, aggregating 9,973 weeks, with 
an attendance of 38,389 pupils, at an entire cost of $320,112. Of this cost the 
State has paid $107,237. During the year ending Dec. 1, 1875, 345 terms and 
3,646 weeks ef such schools have been kept in 156 different towns, upon which 
13,275 pupils have been in attendance. The cost for the year has been $116,308, 
of which sum the State has paid $38,133. The influence of these schools in the 
work indicated above cannot be easily estimated. Beside their direct influence 
upon the pupils attending, in opening to them sources of culture not otherwise 
attainable, they have exerted a powerful influence upon the common schools. 
They have furnished these schools better teachers, and have served to inspire 
their pupils with fresh zeal in their work, in their strife to prepare themselves for 
admission to these schools of higher grade. 


Farmincton. — The spring term of the Abbott Family School commenced 
with 25 students.....The Free High School opened the 24th inst., with an at- 
tendance of over 75 scholars. The principal of the high school is Mr. A. G. 
Ladd, of Portland, a graduate of Bowdoin College, class of ’73. 


BromFie_p.—We have a graded school in the village, the lower grade being 
successfully taught by Miss Lucinda Wentworth, of this town, The High 
Scheol (two terms of which are a Free High Schoe!), is taught by N. D. Norton, 
of Porter, a student of Dartmouth College, and promises to be a very successful 
term of school. 


Paris.—The Teachers’ Association of Paris, will hold its next meeting at the 
Oxford Normal Institute, South Paris, on Saturday, Feb. 5, at 2:00 o’cloek p. m. 
An effort will be made to have a lecture in the evening by the Hon. Warren 
Johnson, State Superintendent. All the teachers vi the town are earnestly re- 
quested to be present at the afterneon and evening session. 


PorTLanp.—School Drawings. — We were shown recently some drawings, 
made by pupils in the public schools, and intended for the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial, that call for public notice. One set represented the first efforts of the 
school when drawing was introduced in September last. The other the results 
of six months’ teaching. In the first there was a marked difference between the 
abilities of the scholars; in the latter the difference was by no means as marked. 
It was an excellent showing in the way of progress. In this connection we may 
mention two fine photographs of the High and North schools, by King. 


Awtna.—From a correspondent in this town we learn that the schools are in a 
very prosperous condition. A debating society has been organized, composed 
largely of the older pupils, teachers, and young people of the town, whose meet- 
ings have se far been crowded and full of interest. 


Teacuers’ Mestinc.—The following circular, just issued, tells its own story: 
To the Teachers of Maine.—In accordance with a resolution adopted at the 
late meeting of the Maine Educational Association at Augusta, the professional 
teachers of Maine are called to meet at the Hall of the Grammar School House, 
in Lewiston, at 3:00 o'clock on Friday, p. m., Feb. 4th, to organize an associa- 
tion which shall bear the same relation to teaching that the various medical and 
other professional associations bear to their respective professions. The meeting 
will continue Friday evening and Saturday a. m., and topics of vital importance 
to all professional teachers will be discussed. All persons making teaching their 
business are earnestly invited to be present and participate in the exercises of this 
meeting ; and it is hoped that towns and cities in which schools are in session at 
that time, will at least be represented by delegates. 

Per Order of the Committee. 


— J. M. Hawkes, principal of Pembroke High School, edits an interesting 
educational department in the Eastport Sentine/, 

—The Castine Normal School is now one of the best in the State. It has 
become the model practice school for the normal students, and under the excel- 
lent management of Misses Perkins and Hooke is a most valuable training 
school. 


z 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— What shall New Hampshire do that her educational interests may be fully 
represented at the centennial, is the important question. Superintendent Simonds 
has published circulars giving the necessary information, and holds himself ready 
to answer all questions. Another, and just now a more important question is, 
What are the friends of education doing? The time for preparation is of neces- 
sity limited : February 22 will soon be here. Every town, through its school com- 
mittee, should make some contribution. Most if not all of the towns of New 
Hampshire have much of interest connected with their school history. The prin- 
cipals of our academies and high schools will, no doubt, find, in looking over the 
records of these schools, as respects organization, funds, donors, instructors, etc., 
that which will prove a valuable contribution to the history of education in New 
Hampshire. The work has been laid out for us. Let us feel that we must take 
the time for the preparation. Whatsoever our hands find to do, let us do it with 
our might. Reader, if you want to help on this good work, yet do not know what 
is to be done, write to Hon. J. W. Simonds, Franklin, N. H., and I am quite 
sure he will hear and answer. 
— The Stevens High School commenced its winter term the 18th inst. with 
the same teachers as in the fall, and 106 scholars in attendance, 10 from abroad. 
A goodly number are from the outlying districts, the boys for the most part walk- 
ing in, the distance varying from two to four miles, one coming regularly the 
latter distance. It need not be said that these boys are among the best. The 
school is intending to do something for the centennial; though on a modest scale, 
as our correspondent says. 
— The vacancy in the Haven School, Portsmouth, caused by the resignation 
of Mr. Sherburne, has been filled, the committee having appointed Mr. B. F. 
Perkins, of Exeter. Portsmouth will do something for the International Exhibi- 
tion. It is said that the honorable superintendent has received full permission to 
take one of the schoolhouses to Philadelphia and never bring it back again. 
Portsmouth might rejoice, but who would dare describe the feelings of the Phil- 
adelphians. We fear brotherly love would not eontinue. 
— Franklin Academy, Dover, is said to be ina prosperous condition. Its 
spring term will open Tuesday, February 8. This institution was incorporated 
in 1805, and so is one of our oldest academies. Prof: John Scales is principal. 
— As one good result of the hard times, it is said that in Keene and vicinity 
during the winter sessions there has been an increase in the attendance of the 
older class of pupils, as they could not find steady employment. We think this 
is true in other sections of the State. 
— There is to be a centennial exhibition by the members of the Normal School 
at the close of the present term; Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, February 
8 and 9. ; 

— In Richmond, it is said, the schools have been quite successful. Two mem- 
bers of the school committee are ladies. 
— Hereafter it will be necessary for eorrespondents to send in their communi- 


cations se that they will reach us as early as Thursday evening. 


— The Keene Sovereigns of Industry have introduced an educational branch 
into their council. A paper is edited by one of the lady members, the other 
members being corresponding editors. 

— We learn from the Refudlic that the winter term of the Littleton High 
School is progressing finely. 


VERMONT. 

— We regret that the programme of the next meeting of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association at Burlington, February 3, 4, and 5, did not reach us in 
season for last week’s issue. It is now too late for any insertion to reach the 
readers of THe JouRNAL before the meeting, but next week we hope to be able 
to give them a full and satisfactory report of the exercises. 


Newsury.—At a recent fair held by the pupils of the Montebello Ladies’ In- 
stitute, for the purpose of procuring apparatus for the school, one hundred and 
seventy-one dollars were raised, besides the amount necessary for incidental ex- 
penses. The money is to be used for this purpose, under the direction of the 
principal, Miss Mary E. Tenney....The friends of Newbury Seminary may be 
pleased to learn that Mr. A. S. Buzzell, its financial agent, is meeting with ex- 
cellent success in raising the fund for the benefit of the seminary, showing that it 
still lives in the hearts of the people. Mr. Buzzell still solicits large or small do- 
nations from every individual who feels an interest in ‘Old Newbury Seminary.” 
Any donations of money or books addressed to him or Prof. S. L. Eastman, at 
Newbury, will be most gratefully received. 


Jounson.—The examinations and exhibition given at the close of the winter 
term of the State Normal School at Johnson, were very creditable. The elass 
numbered seven, two in the second course and five in the first. All were suc- 
cessful. President Buckham delivered an able lecture to the students, Thursday 
evening, the subject of which was: ‘* Human Life a Fine Art.” The names 
and the residences of the graduating class are as follows: Second course, Verona 
Fitch, Johnson; Mary L. Pullington, Cambridge ; first course, Sarah J. Bryant, 
Irasburg; Abbie M. Carpenter, Johnson; Sarah B. Parmlee, Johnson ; Lillie 
A, Waterman, Johnson; Emogene C. Wheelock, Lowell. 


Casor.—An interesting and instructive meeting of the teachers of our common 
schools, and all interested in the subject of education, prepared by Superintend- 
ent J. M. Fisher, was held at Village Hall on Saturday, the 22d. Three sessions 
were held; the morning session was occupied by State Superintendent Conant, 
in illustrating the best method of teaching geography to beginners and those 
more advanced. The afternoon ion was opened with singing by the village 
school, after which Mr. Conant gave his ideas of the best method of teaching 
arithmetic. The teachers then gave their method of teaching the different 
branches, governing schools, etc. Very interesting and able remarks were made 
by different gentlemen; an able paper was read to the teachers by Rev. B. S. 
Adams, in which he very plainly and forcibly set forth the duties and responsi- 
bilities of teachers. Mr. Conant closed the talking for the afternoon with some 
good instructions to the inhabitants and parents, in regard to their duties in the 
common school. The evening session opened with a paper on the importance of 
a good education, and by select readings, followed by a very stirring lecture upon 
the subject of education in general, by Mr. Conant—first, giving a historical ac- 
count of the rise and progress of our common-school system, its influence upon 
the community ; after which he urged strongly the adoption of the town system 
of schools, hoping the citizens would give it their earnest consideration, and if 
after this they thought best, give it a trial ; closing with an earnest appeal to all, 
to guard this sacred institution with a jealous eye, and do all in their power for 
its prosperity. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. — The annual meeting of the alumni of the School of Technology 
was held last week. It was voted to print a directory of graduates, giving their 
occupation, residence, and a brief review of work engaged in since graduation. 
The association favors holding graduation exercises, and it is proposed to invite 
some prominent engineer to deliver an address at the annual commencement. 
-+++»Hereafter applicants for positions in the Boston public schools will have 
have to pass a thorough examination in all branches taught in the grade of school 
in which they are to work, and a diploma will be awarded for that grade; and in 
cases of actual or prospective promotion, the candidate will have to pass another 
examination for the higher grade.....The alumni of Norwich Military Univer- 
sity, situated at Plainfield, Vt., held a reunion at Boston, Thursday evening, 
Jan. 27th, Col. Henry O. Kent, of Lancaster, presiding, and among the speak- 
ers were Prof. Henry E. Alvord, of Easthampton, and Julius J. Esty, of Brattle- 
boro, Vt..... The Boston Latin School boys propose to establisha fund, the in- 
come of which will bé given annually asa prize, to be known as the Gardner prize. 


Westriztp Norma Scuoor. — Fourteen young ladies received diplomas of 
graduation at the Westfield Normal School on Thursday, Jan. 2och. The grad- 
uation exercises of the forenoon consisted of an examination of the senior class 
in the *‘ Theory and Art” of Teaching. The theory of teaching was illustrated 
by the members teaching one another, and the art by the students teaching a 
class from the “School of Observation” connected with the Normal School. 
The distinction between an elementary and a scientific course of education was 
shown, and the necessity of the one as the basis of the other was clearly demon- 
strated. A method of teaching and recitation in mineralogy was presented, il- 
lustrating the use of the blow-pipe, acids, etc. A model teaehing exercise in 
music was exhibited with a class trom the School of Observation; and a method 
of conducting recitations in natural history was presented by drawings, with oral 
descriptions of the snail in illustration of the branch mollusks. The exercises of 
the afternoon consisted of a salutatory, a valedictory,—both excellent—a Leauti- 
ful address to the graduates, by Secretary White, accompanying the presentation 
of diplomas; and a more formal, but excellent, address by Hon. A. L. Soule, of 
Springfield. During the past term 150 pupils have been connected with the 
school, a larger number than ever before. The next term of the school will com- 
mence Feb. 17th. The health record of the school for the year is excellent. 
The home hall has had a family of 110, and all but eight of the rooms are taken 
for the next term. The entire expense to each pupil for room, board, washing, 
steam heat, and gas is but $3.75 per week, and the receipts just about cover ex- 
penses. The hall is cheerful, exquisitely neat, and convenient. The principal 
and his family reside there. Occasional receptions are held, at which the schol- 
ars meet the townspeople. A literary club of the students meets weekly. The 
cooking and laundry work are done in the basement, where are ample domestic 
arrangements. The servants are Swedes. No domestic work is done by the 
students, except that some of the students wait on the tables and receive pay for 
their services. The beautiful dining hall will seat 130, and there is a private 
dining-room adjoining. ‘The ventilation of the entire building is perfect, and ad- 
mirably adapted to the grand end it was bullt to secure. 


FRAMINGHAM NormMAL ScHoor. — The semi-annual examination of the Fra- 
mingham State Normal School, at the close of the winter term, took place last 
week. This school, established in 1839, is well known to our readers. During 
the last term it has had 127 pupils, divided as follows: First advanced class, 5: 
second advanced class, 7; senior class, 15; second class, 24; third class, 24; 
fourth class, 52. It is at present under the management of Miss Ellen Hyde, 


who has conducted it as acting principal since the departure of Miss Johnson to 
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take charge of Bradford Academy. The usual examinations took place in the 
morning, which reflected great credit upon teachers and pupils. In the afternoon 
essays were read by the members of the graduating class. After the valedictory, 
by Miss Ellen Neuter, addresses were made by several well-known gentlemen 
present. The following young ladies graduated: Mary A. Boland, Sterling; 
Alice J. Gardner, Boston; Marilla M. Hart, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Isadore Harvey, 
Milford; Mary G. Holly, West Darien, Conn. ; Clara A. Jones, Warwick; Ida 
M. Metcalf, Newton; Martha F. Metcalf, Franklin; Ellen Newton, Northbor- 
ough; Emma A. Page, Leominster; Lena C. Partridge, Boston; Idella Swift, 
Vershire, Vt.; Annie A. Webster, Westford; Elizabeth S. Webster, Norridge- 
wock, Me. 


BripGewater Normac ScHoor.—The semi-annual examixation of the grad- 
uating class at the Bridgewater Normal School took place last week. There has 
been consequently eighty-six terms since the school opened, and eighty-two 
classes have graduated. Since its establishment there have been 2,275 pupils at 
the institution, of whom 1,337 have completed the prescribed course of study and 
received diplomas. The names of the fifteen just graduated are as follows: 
Horace Packard, of West Bridgewater, in bookkeeping; Mary H. Kelly of Nan- 
tucket, Ellen M. Lovering, of Medfield, and Emma J. Purdy, of Stoughten, in 
geometry; Emily J. Herrick, of Tirumungulum, India, Lucy M. Wilber, of Mil- 
ford, and Hattie D. Hall, of Yarmouth, in geography; Lillian Bryant, of East 
Bridgewater, in anatomy; E. P. Shute, of Derry, N. H., in mechanics; J. H. 
Tuttle, of West Acton, in reading; Julia F. Cutter, of Pelham, N. H., in 
spelling; H. D. Newton, of Chatham, in “ the chemistry of bread-making.”’ 
The members of the advanced class also had exercises; B. C. Boylston taught a 
class in “* Horace,”’ and J. B. Gifford in chemical analysis. The principal read 
his annual report, by which it seems that there are 160 pupils connected with the 
school: 115 ladies, 45 gentlemen. The diplomas were given by Hon. Joseph 
White, and brief speeches were made by distinguished gentlemen present. The 
next term begins Feb. 13th. 


Teacuers’ InstriTuTE At A. Walton, assisted by Mrs. 
Walton, Profs. Walter Smith, Scott, and Niles, and State Agents Hubbard and 
Kneeland, conducted a very successful teachers’ institute in Brimfield last week. 
The work done by them was so interesting and practical as to commend it to all. 
History, arithmetical analysis, drawing, geography, reading, spelling, school organi- 
zation, language, physiology, etc., were discussed, and the proper and approved 
methods of teaching them were presented. The institute registered 93 mem- 
bers, representing 10 different towns. The hospitalities of the citizens were most 
generous, and the interest of the members was a marked feature of the occasion. 
The evening lectures by E. A. Hubbard, Profs. Smith and Niles, attracted large 
audiences and were heartily enjoyed. The subject of drawing had received but 
little attention in the town before, and it is hoped the presentation of the sub- 
ject so ably by the professor will cause it to take its proper plaee in the public 
schools of the town. During his lecture he spoke of the extraordinary results 
secured in teaching vocal music in the public schools of Boston and other places, 
where substantially the same methods of instruction were adopted. May the 
people and school authorities heed the instruction he gave them. An unusual 
feature of this institute was the large attendance of parents and friends at the 
day exercises; the hall being most of the time entirely filled. An institute held 
under such circumstances cannot fail to exert a large influence for good on the 
members and people generally. The ladies g ly and bount ly furnished 
collations—dinner and supper—at the town hall, thus affording a good opportu- 

nity for social intercourse during the sessions, which was very enjoyable. The 

Board of Instructors expressed their gratification with the spirit manifested by 

the people generally, and hoped to come again on a similar occasion. 


We es_ey.—The prospectus for 1876 has been received, and lack of space 
forbids us to give a full abstract. The terms of admission to the preparatory and 
academical department have been carefully studied and improved; the course of 
study has been revised. and every attempt made to improve the physical and 
mental health of any who may be fortunate enough to be enrolled on the catalogue. 


— Mr Denison has been appointed teacher of the Monument Grammar School, 
in place of Mr, Gray, deceased. 

— Deerfield has voted to comply with the conditions of Mrs. Dickinson's will, 
and will then receive $65,000, with which a free library and high school will be 
established. 

— The subject of discontinuing the office of superintendent of schools, mak- 
ing the number of masters 3 instead of 4; dismissing all the male teachers,{and 
employment of a superintendent and two assistants, and ventilation, has been 
brought before the school committee at Newton. 

— Prompt action saved the Minot School, at Neponset, from total destruction 
by fire one day last week. 

— Lenox Academy is more than full; some applicants have been refused from 
lack of accommodations. 

— The Westboro Reform School has enough money to finish enlarging their 
buildings, and they will be done in October, but the Legislature will be asked for 
an appropriation for the furniture. 

— Prospect Hill, at Greenfield, has recently had a most successful exhibition 
for the benefit of the library. 

— The first normal school in the State of Massachusetts was opened in Lex- 
ington in 1839, with an attendance of only three pupils. 

— Barnstable County, Mass., had 137 male and 113 female teachers in her dis- 
trict schools in 1835, against 54 males and 172 females in 1874. At the former 
date the highest wages paid per month for males were $21.80 and board, and for 
females $8.21 and board; in 1874, the average wages per month for male teachers, 
including board, varied from $110 to $52, and for female teachers from $42 to $22. 

— George Hall, Esq., of East Boston, was the compiler of a table of lumber 
measurements, now much in use. 

— Principal Henshaw, of Easthampton Seminary, has resigned. 

— The Athena Literary Society at Williston Seminary has ceased to exist. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

State Normat Scnoo.t.—The examination and graduating exercises of the 
Normal School which occurred last week were of a most sati-factory character. 
The success and practical utility of the school is now beyond question. The only 
important thing about it to be discussed is what measures to adopt to give it in- 
creased and better accommodations for its nobler work. 

The report of the principal, Mr. J. C. Greenough, to the school board and his 
address to the graduates was full of practical suggestions and sound sentiments 
and advice. If our space permitted we should be glad to give them in full. 

The diplomas to the graduating class were presented by Governor Lippitt, ac- 
companied by encouraging words. Rev. Daniel Leach, superintendent of schools 
of Providence, addressed the class reminding them of the importance of earnest 
ness, kindness, and sympathy in their teaching. Rev. Augustus Woodbury re- 
marked that “ prepared as the examiners had been for an excellent exhibition, 
they were strprised at the progress made by the school. The examination was 
better than on any previoas year.” Hon. T. B. Stockwell, commissioner of pub- 
lic schools, gave his testimony of the universal approval of the work ef the Nor- 
mal School in all parts of the State which he had visited. 

The statistics for the term ending January 26 are as follows: Whole number of 
Pupils in the school during the term ending Jan. 26, 1876, 113; number that en- 


tered at the beginning of the term, Sept. 7, 1875, 38; number that had previously 
taught, 7. Employment of parent or guardian: Farmers, 8; jewelers, 4; butch- 
ers, 2; engineers, 2; mechanics, 2; carpenters, 2; grocers, coal-dealers, tailors, 
masons, liquor-dealers, traveling agents, teachers, manufacturers, custom-house 
Poe painters, iron-workers, section masters, bobbin turners, 1 eaeh ; overseers 
in mill, 2. 


BurriLtvi_te.—The town has met with a great loss in the death of Horatio 
L. Hopkins, of Pascoag. Perhaps no man in the town occupied a more conspic- 
uous place in the respect and esteem of his fellow-citizens. Thoroughly identi- 
fied with the manufacturing interests of the place from his early years, he was 
no less active in every social and moral enterprise that tended to the elavation of 
public sentiment and the purity of private life He had been a member of the 
State Senate, and at the time of his decease was president of the savings bank, 
a director in the National bank, and chairman of the schvol committee. Espe- 
cially will his loss be felt in the latter place, for he combined an ardent love for 
the cause with a wise policy in its management. 


Naticx.—The public school in this village closed Wednesday, Jan. 12, two 
days before the usual time, that the teachers might attend the Rhode Island An- 
nual Institute of Instruction. In the grammar school, Mr. J. Q Adams, teacher, 
the total number of pupils registered during the term was 41; average daily at- 
tendance, 34; percentage of attendance, 91. In the intermediate department, 
taught by Miss Theresa R. Westcott, 42 were registered. ‘Che average attend- 
ance was 55; percentage of attendance, 91. In the primary department, Miss 
Ella F. Remington, teacher, 61 pupils were registered. The average attendance 
was 55; percentage of attendance, 88. ‘The teachers of the respective depart- 
ments are highly commended. 


Warwick.—It is a fact worthy of notice, that every teacher in our tewn, with 
a single exception, was in attendance at the sessions of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction and that single exception is removed to-day, by the ab- 
sent teacher being present. We think this shows a great interest on the part of 
these public servants in our schools, which interest is greatly due to the influence 
of the Warwick Teachers’ Association. This association was formed under the 
direction of Hon, Ira O. Seamaus while he occupied the position of superintend- 
ent of public schools in our town, and to him much credit is due for the present 
excellent position which our schools maintain. Warwick has a live teachers’ as- 
sociation. Ata recent meeting they discussed the perennial school question, as 
to whether “corporal punishment should be banished from the school?’ Mr. 
O. P. Clark, and Misses Rockwell, Townsend, H. A. Wood, W. V. Slocum, and 
others, entered the lists, discussing the topic ably. The prevailing sentiment 
seemed to be in favor of retaining the rod, but that the mildest means which 
would secure good discipline should be used. Mr. O. B. Clark gave a class ex- 
ercise in geography; Mr. W. V. Slocum, an exercise in map drawing according 
to Swinton’s method, also according to Apgar’s, his pupils doing the work finely. 
The president, Mr. Nye, read a well-written essay on “ Requisites for Success in 
Teaching.” Mr. J. Q. Adams revealed the mysteries of making goods, Mr. 
Clark gave an exercise in reading, and Mr. Slocum in parsing. 


Cransten.—The school authorities of this town have revived the custom of 
requiring the teachers to meet once a term for mutual benefit. A full and inter- 
esting meeting was held on Friday, January 21, at Spragueville. 


Bristot.—Mr. J. M. Hall, of Providence, read a paper upon “What we 
should Teach in Geography,’’ before the teachers of the town, and others inter- 
ested, illustrating his method by the work of some of his pupils in drawing and 
reciting. The superintendent, Mr. Andrews, is wide. awake to put the best 
metheds possible before the teaehers under his supervision. 


— The commitee of the board of education have issued a “ Circular of Infor- 
mation” relative to the State exhibit at Philadelphia. Parties not supplied there- 
with can obtain copies on applicatien to the commissioner of public schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Tue Normat Scuoot.—The close of the term on Friday, Jan. 28, brought to- 
gether a good number of those interested in education generally, and in the school 
particularly. The forenoon was occupied with the examinations in Normal Hall, 
which was tastefully decorated for the occasion. At one end of the hall a flag 
gracefullv festooned, bore on its folds ‘‘ 1776,’ and at the other end was another 
flag with the figures ‘‘ 1876.’ The hall was well filled with friends of the school, 
and of the pupils, including graduates of former years and others from various 
parts of the State, and a generous company of the citizens of New Britain. The 
examinations were thorough and very creditable to all concerned. 

The graduating exercises were held in the afternoon at the Baptist church, and 
were listened to by a large and interested audience. The following was the or- 
der of exercises: Introductory prayer, by Rev. J. H. Drumm, D.D.; Music— 
Ode to Education, by Dr. J. G. Barnett; Formation of Character, by Hannah 
F. Bailey; Obstacles to Professional Success, by Jennie M. Hawley; Letting in 
the Sunlight, by Mary E. Lowry; A Glance at the Canterbury Tales, by Hattie 
M. Birdsey; Music—Light, Mendelssohn ; Ihreefold Nature of the Teacher's 
Work, by Alice R. Woodruff; A Great Epic, by Mary L. Steele; Study, by 
Rebecca C. Davis; The Fine Arts in Every-day Life, with the Valedictory, by 
Lilla C. Yale. Presentation of diplomas by Prof. B, G. Northrop, secretary of 
the board of education. 

The graduates were: Lilla B. Andrews, North Haven; Hannah F. Bailey, 
Scitico; Hattie M. Birdsey, Middlefield; Ida E. Bradley, East Berlin; Mary 
Bradley, Ridgebury ; Bridget T. Carlon, Hartferd; Rebecca C. Davis, New 
Britain; Carrie L. Gragg, Hartford; Jennie M. Hawley, Hartford; Mary E. 
Lowry, Hartford; Lila M. Steele, Newington; Mary L. Steele, Newington; 
Hattie E. Stoddard, Newington; Alice R. Woodruff, New Britain; Lilla C. 
Yale, West Meriden. Brief addresses were made by Secretary Northrop, Hon. 
Henry Barnard, and others. Mr. Barnard was actively concerned in establishing 
the school nearly thirty years ago, and was the first principal. We cannot but 
rejoice in its continued prosperity and its increasing efficiency. 


— At arecent meeting of the New Haven Colony Historical Society, the pres- 
ident, Rev. Dr. Beardsley, read an interesting paper upon William Samuel John- 
son, of Stratford. The father of Mr. J. was the Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, a 
tutor in Yale, 1716-19, and afterwards president of King’s (now Columbia) Col- 
lege, New York City. He graduated at Yale in 1714; his son in 1744. The lat- 
ter, who was a prominent citizen of the State a hundred years ago, did not fully 
sympathize with those who desired a separation from the mother country, though 
he could not be classedas atory. When the separation was a vital point, he heart- 
ily accepted it, and was one of the delegates to the convention which framed the 
national Constitution, and one of the first two senators from Connecticut. He 
was also, likehis father, for several years president of Columbia College. He 
died in 1819, ata very advanced age, seventy-five years after his graduation. 


Stony Hutt District (Betumt).—I have wished that we might hear from 


COLLEGES. 
Harvarp.—Hollis Hall was partially destroyed by fire on Wednesday, the 
25th. This is one of the oldest buildings in the yard. It was built in 1763, from 
an appropriation of £3,000 made by the general court in 1761; and was named 
from Thomas Hollis; a large benefactor of the college. The building was ren- 
dered uninhabitable by water, and the students who occupied it have been taken 
in by their friend in other buildings in the yard and elsewhere. The loss to the 
students was trifling: that of the /Azta Society, which occupied the upper 
story of the north wing, will amount to several thousand dollars. The loss to 
the college is about $10,000; no insurance. This is the first fire of any magni* 
tude which has occurred in the college yard since 1754, when Harvard Hall was 
destroyed....An association of Harvard graduates in New York numbers over 
two hundred members. The annual dinner will be held on Friday, February :8. 
--+» Two hundred valuable books were received at the library last week....The 
mid-year examinations begin the 7th of February, and continue until the asth. 
--++Russell Sturgis, of Baring Brothers of London, has subscribed fifty dollars 
to the fund for the Art Club Scholarship.....The race with Yale will probably 
be rowed at Springfield, June 30... Professor Paine’s symphony was given on 
Wednesday evening by the Thomas orchestra.....The Crimson says: “ That 
it should bear the test of being played in the same ceneert with the seeond of 
Beethoven is sufficient evidence of its intrinsic merit. . . . We should certainly 
take pride in the success of our professor in a branch of art so rarely attempted 
by Anglo-Saxon genius.” 
Yave.—The burlesque opera of “‘ Alonzoand Imogene” has been successfully 
put upon the stage at Music Hall. The principal parts were taken by members 
of the senior class....Last week, through the liberality of Manager Jarrett, a 
large number of the senior class visited New York to see the play of Julius 
Caesar at Booth’s theater. Excursion tickets were furnished at reduced rates. 
--++A third time has the junior class been called to mourn the death of one of its 
members. James H. Dyson, of New Britain, Conn., died at his home, of con- 
sumption, a few days since....The 27th of Jan. was observed here as a day of 
prayer. In the forenoon the different classes were addressed by members of the 
faculty. Inthe afternoon Rev. John Hall, of New York, preached in the col- 
lege chapel. 
ALLEGHENY.—Extensive improvements have been going on since August last. 
A new and beautiful chapel has been dedicated recently. Recitation rooms and 
society rooms have been thoroughly repaired. Working, professors’, and chemi- 
cal laborateries have been put in; an apparatus room, with new lecture-reom 
facilities, have been added. The grounds of the campus have been considerably 
improved, and other work will be done in the spring, and by commencement the 
library and collections, and extensive cabinets, wili be in excellent condition. The 
patronage of the college is increasing, and it is fairly expected that at the opening 
of another year the increase of students will be from 50 to roo per cent. 
Dartmoutu.—The last catalogue has been received. The college is in a most 
flourishing condition under the able management of President Smith. The 479 
students are divided as follows: Medical, 84; Academical Department—seniors, 
70; juniors, 60 ; sophomores, 76; freshmen, 78; total in the Academical, 284. 
There are in the Chandler Scientific Department 76, 29 in the Agricultural De- 
partment, and 6 in the Engineering Department. 

Bownoin.—Captain Caziarc has the senior class in Constitutional Law this term, 
and is to have them in international law during the summer term. .... The seniors 
are to have debates every Wednesday afternoon throughout the presentterm. The 
subjects will be taken from the Political Economy. .... The seniors are to have 
their class pictures taken by Warren, ef Bosten. 

CorngLL.—Twenty-eight new students were admitted to Cornell University at 
the opening of the present term, making the whole ber of stud 525. It 
is designed to appoint a new classical professor next year. ...- A summer school 
of Zoology will be conducted at Cornell University during the coming summer, 
beginning July 7th and closing Aug 17. The number of students will be limited 
to 50....-It is announced that Professor Corson will give a reading each Saturday 
evening during the present term, in the botanical lecture-room at Sage College. 

Turts.—The winter vacation of two weeks began on Wednesday, the 3d inst. 
Hereafter there will be no vacation in the winter..... President Capen has begun. 
the erection of a house on Professors’ Row, nextto Professor Leonard. It is to 
be finished by the first of next October....The students have adopted the combi- 
zation of seal brown and pearl white, in place of cherry, which has heretofore 
been the college color. 

Mass. AGRICULTURAL CoLLecr. — The thirteenth annual report of the Agri- 
cultural College states that the property of the commonwealth at Amherst is 
worth for educational uses $265,000, and the cash funds, mostly in the care of 
the State treasurer, amount to $253,500. The fact that Massachusetts is the 
only State which ¢ompels her Agricultural College to charge tuition is stated, 
with the recommendation that a free scholarship be established in each legislative 
district to be filled by competitive examinations. 

Wituiams.—The alumni of Williams held their eighth dinner last week, at the 
Parker House. Resolutions were passed on the late Judge Wells, and speeches 
were made by President Chadbourne, Dr. A. P. Peabody, the Hen. John 
Lowell, and others. 

— The twenty-sixth annual catalogue of Rochester University has just been 
issued. It shows an attendance of 158 students. The university has three 
courses of study—the classical, the scientific, and the eclectic. The cabinets of 
geology and mineralogy contain over 40,000 specimens. The library fund, the 
gift of Gen. John F. Rathbone, of Albany, amounts to $25,000. During the 
past year the university received $5,00e from Mr. Isaac Sherman, of New York, 
for the establishment of a post-graduate scholarship. 

— The seventh annual catalogue of Swarthmore College (Penn.), has been re- 
ceived, from which we learn that there are 56 students in the Classical depart- 
ment and 26 in the Scientific. Professor Magill is president, who was formerly 
a well-known teacher in the Boston Latin School. Deborah F. Wharton, of 
Philadelphia, has given $5,000 to the endowment fund of the institution. 

— At a meeting of the trustees of Princeton College, Rev. Dr. McLean (ex- 
president), and Rev. Samuel Alexander, of New York, were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare an epitome of the history of the college and a biography of | 
President Witherspoon, to be placed in the Centennial exhibition. 

— The Hon. James Knox, LL.D., of Knoxville, Ill, has given $10,000 to 
Hamilton College, to be used for completing the Maynard professorship of Law, 
History, Civil Polity, and Political Economy. Judge Knox gave the college 
$10,000, three years ago, for the endowment and increase of Knox Hall of Nat- 
ural History. 

— Mr. Charles Lynde, of New York (but now residing in Princeton, N. J.), 
has written to the president of Princeton College, offering a donation of $5,000 
to stimulate and encourage college debating, as suggested by Dr. MecCosh in his 
address at the opening of the term. 

— Prof. Thomas R. Price, of Randolph-Macon College, will probable suo- 


ceed to the chair of Greek in the University of Virginia, made vacant by the 


resignation of Professor Gildersleeve. ‘ 
— A chair of history has been established in the University of California, and 


more teachers in Connecticut, and trusting others will enjoy hearing a little of | jt has been filled by the election of Prof. Bernard Moses, recently professor of 


what we are doing this way, send this item. Taking the hint from the Journat 
of the amount yearly lost by schools failing to raise the amount necessary to ob- 


History in Albion College, Michigan. 
— Queen Victoria has subscribed £200 to found the chair of Celtic Literature 


tain the appropriation, we have collected ten dollars, sent for the State appropri-| in Edinburgh University. 
ation, and now we are to have a new dictionary and a new set of wall maps. 


TRacner. 


Teachers, rejoice with me. 


— Prof. Coit Tyler, of Michigan University, has recently finished a wark on 
American Literature, which will be published some time next season, 
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New Publications. 


SeLect Nores ON THE INTERNATIONAL SABBATH SCHOOL. Les- 
sons for 1876, explanatory, illustrative, and practical, With 
maps and table of signification and pronunciation of proper 
names. By Rev, F. N. and M. A. Peioubet. Boston: Henry 
Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 

Mr. Peloubet’s book differs from other lesson helps, in that it 
contains the commentaries of the best Bible students on the sev- 
eral verses of the lessons, in preference to his own. The authors 
quoted are from all denominations of Christians, and the compila- 
tion is non-sectarian in its character. Among his authorities are 
the names of Alexander, Baxter, Barnes, Bush, Beecher, Brown, 
Benzel, Carlyle, Clarke, A. Cowles, Calmet, Calvin, Doddridge, 
Edwards, Gesenius, Grotius, Hopkins, Herodotus, Hall, Bishop 
Hackett, Josephus, Kitto, Layard, Millman, Moody, Paley, Rob- 
ertson, Robinson, Ruskin, Spurgeon, Tillotson, V. di Veldi, Wil- 
son, Wayland, Whedon, and many others. For the use of those 
who seek the best of helps, the pure word, with its context and 
references to the thoughts of the noblest minds of all ages, this is 
the choicest book in the Sunday-school market, and its wide use 
is only proportionate to its value. 


TEXT-BOOK oF PRosE: From Burke, Webster, and Bacon, with 
notes and sketches of the authors’ lives. For use in schools and 
classes. By the Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn Broth- 
ers; 1876. 

This work, with its companion, “ Text-Book of Poetry,” issued 

a few months since by the same author, is a fair and faithful pro- 
test against the “ patch-work ” books prepared for the use of stu- 
dents in English literature. The author’s convictions must be 
those of every true teacher, that the common method of studying 
an author through a single short selection, is a very unworthy one— 
in fact, not worthy even the name of study; and we are glad to 
welcome this new departure. In this compact work of 636 pages, 
325 of these are devoted to the writings and speeches of Burke, 
227 to Webster, and 84to Bacon. Their best productions are pre- 
sented for study—thorough, careful, critical study. The author 
becomes the student’s own possession. His thoughts fill and en- 
large his mind ; his sentiments become an inspiration to his soul ; 
his great powers of logic, eloquence, and wisdom live in a true 
sense in the life of the student, and the latter not only becomes a 
medium for the transmission of this derived power, but charged as 
a personal battery with its own divine afflatus. The term “ glit. 
tering generalities ” never had a more significant application than 
when applied to the products of instruction in English authors, as 
commonly pursued in our high schools ; and we shall welcome the 
era when the pupil is lead by the wise teacher to the mastery of 
one author or one book, when in such a range of study it is simply 
an impossibility to attempt all, or even many. Let one anthor be 
selected, read, reread, analyzed, memorized, quoted; and the dis- 
ciplinary benefit, added to the exact knowledge gained, will be an 
invaluable acquisition. The author and publisher are entitled to 
the thanks of teachers for this series of studies of a few of the great 
names of English verse and prose. 


A PAYING INVESTMENT. By Anna E. Dickinson. Boston: J. R. 

Osgood & Co. 

When a true man or woman speaks the truth, the world will 
listen and obey the voice. In this little volume of an hundred 
pages is contained the precious seed-truth for volumes of discussion 
on the great reforms which America needs to enter upon, and 
which must be realized or the nation fails of its mission. In her 
sententious, epigrammatic style, she teaches that illiteracy, selfish- 
ness, disregard for public interests, the neglect of the poor and the 
suffering, the failure to comprehend the educational wants of the 
age, the class legislation, the monopolies, the failure to recognize 
the real sphere and work for woman as well as man in our civiliza- 
tion, are the great hindrances to our social advancement. The 
appeals are real and hearty, since they come from one whose living 
experience is in full sympathy with those for whom she speaks, 
and whose voices are plaintive with silence. Truth makes her words 
powerful, and will arouse the thoughtless and thoughtful to action, 


GENERAL RULES FoR PUNCTUATION and the use of Capital Let- 
ters, with illustrative extracts. Cambridge: Charles N. Seaver. 


A convenient little manual by Prof. A. S. Hill, of Harvard Col- 
lege, and already in its third thousand. The average reader who 
has not time to peruse Wilson’s Treatise, and yet would be mind- 
ful of his “ stops,” will find this little book what he needs for ready 
reference. Again, it would be an excellent book for teachers to 
use in connection with the formal works on rhetoric and English 
composition, or for general exercises in the schools once a week, 
The revised edition is well printed, rules and illustrations well ar- 
ranged, and in many other respects well adapted for the student. 


A MANUAL OF VERBATIM REPORTING, or Shorthand Writing. 

By Rev. W. E. Scovil, M.A. 

We have received the eighth and revised edition of this conven- 
ient little manual of phonography. We have not been able to 
compare the work with similar manuals by Pittman, Graham, and 
Munson, but we should judge it a convenient and suitable book for 
one to acquire the principles of this difficult science. 


| = The preparation of a world’s history for schools is one of the 
most difficult labors of the student of history. A brief epitome is 
so meager, so full of dry data, so void of the life and soul which 
biographical and national life give to it, that one wonders if ever such 


la book can be written, which shall be at once a guide to all historic 
| teaching and an inspirer of research and of exact, comprehensive 
| reading and study. Then, again, whose mind can so fully comprehend 
the scope of universal history as to be able to set forth in proper out- 
line the great events and small of the world’s history in their rela- 
tive importance. And must the young mind ever be subject to the 
opinions and judgments of its elders, with reference to the great 
transactions of the past? When and how shall the child for him- 
self, the boy and girl of our schools, be admitted to the pure shin- 
ing of historic light, unreflected by the minds which have aimed to 
mirror it most truly and clearly? We don’t know as anybody else 
has the same notions of this matter, but nothing seems to us to 
come so near the range of human impossibilities as to attempt in a 
little volume of less than five hundred pages to condense the life 
of 5,000 years of a great world like ours. Think of compressing 
the Chaldean, the Assyrian, the Babylonian monarchies into four 
pages of long primer of a 12mo !—Egypt into four pages, the He- 
brews and Phenicians into little more ; Greece and Rome into an 
hundred or more; and England with France another hundred! 
The American Revolution is embraced in six pages, and the Great 
Rebellion is condensed into two pages of 350 words each. Thisis in 
the new work of J. D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D., and published by 
Appleten & Co., New York, and this is //ustrated with numerous 
maps and engravings, all for the use of schools, Now, in the name 
of every true teacher and student of history in the land, we pro- 
test against these nut-shell histories. We do need a more intelli- 
gent and enlightened method of presenting the great events of the 
world’s progress, and we do object to such crude indigestible 
masses of food to be crammed into unwilling memories, to pass 
out undigested as willingly, into blank and utter forgetfulness. 
This work looks well, is well printed, reads well, and for all that 
is so much the worse for the purpose. What our schools need is 
a few well-written histories of the leading nations of the world, 
each nation to occupy at least a volume of 500 pages, and the whole 
to be freely interlarded with good biographies of the great leaders 
of reform and progress in every age. Let the children of our 
schools and the students in our colleges study them, and they will 
be prepared to write their own universal histories. 


— Rev. Thomas Hill, LL.D., ex-president of Harvard College, 
has published a new work, entitled ‘“‘ The True Order of Studies.” 
A complete education includes gymnastics, or care of the body ; 
noetics, or training of the mind ; aesthetics, or the cultivation of 
the tastes ; and ethics, which shall include religion as well as duty. 
Skill and knowledge is the double end of education. The percep- 
tive, imaginative, and reflective faculties are the agents for the ac- 
complishment of this result. Nature demands the development of 
the perceptive first, and hence the value of the kindergarten as the 
initial work in child-education. Memory and imagination must be 
systematically cultivated, and, finally, the reasoning faculties are 
matured. The author shows that all possible objects of human 
thought are comprised under one or another of five heads: Mathe- 
matics, Physics, History, Psychology, Theology, in the order of 
statement. The methods of presenting each study in the order of 
time and development is discussed in a clear and most intelligent 
manner. We have not time nor space in this number to discuss 
the important topics herein presented for the consideration of pa- 
rents and teachers. Each chapter is full of thought, and will prove 
of great service to teachers in awakening thought and discussion, 
presented as they are by one of the most logical thinkers and prac- 
tical educators of the country. This new work is published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


— A text-book of scientific agriculture, with its practical deduc- 
tions, is in great need for the use of schools, colleges, and private 
students ; and such a work has been prepared by E. M. Pen- 
dieton, M.D., professor of Agriculture and Horticulture in the 
University of Georgia. The work is the result of studies and lec- 
tures to students, and thus embraces the practical teachings of a 
skilled scientist in this very important department. The author 
dwells more fully upon the science rather than the art of agricul- 
ture, namely: farming and the subject of vegetable nutrition, is 
presented in clear light, with the latest discoveries and best the- 
ories. The work, though prepared for Southern students, has ref- 
erence to agricultural science in all parts of the country. The 
scope of the work is indicated in the general subjects treated, viz. : 
Anatomy and Physiology of Plants; Agricultural Meteorology ; 
Soils as related to Physics; Chemistry of the Atmosphere, the 
Chemistry of Plants, of Soils, Fertilizers and Artificial Manures, 
end Animal Nutrition. We are glad to notice a book, so well writ- 
ten, treating so thoroughly a subject which must sooner or later 
become a study in all higher grades of our public schools. 

— The specimen pages of Barnes’s Centennial History, or One 
Hundred Years of American Independence Illustrated, indicate 
that it will be a successful and popular work. The story is told in 
an entertaining style, the cuts are excellent, and type and paper 
the very best. It will certainly be a most valuable ‘contribution to 
the centennial products of this most promising year. 

— No. 1, Vol. L., of the Oregon Educational Monthly is at hand. 
J. T. Gregg is editor, and the paper is published at Salem, Oregon. 
The editorial articles are pointed and practical, and the selections 
are worthy of a teacher’s reading. We welcome this new candi- 
date to the favor and fortunes of teachers’ journals, and trust that 


it will be a wide-awake paper, and will represent our Western edu- 
cators. Success to you, friend Gregg ; you are in a good business, 


only follow it closely. 


Varieties. 


— Elihu Burritt can drive a strange dog out of his yard in 
thirty three languages. 

— The German nurse—‘ Is it 2 German or an Enklish papy ?” 
The mamma—*“ Well, I don’t know. You see she was born in 
England, but my husband is German.” The German nurse—“Ach, 
Soh! Zen ve vill vait to see vat lenkvetch she vill schbeak, and 
zen ve vill know !”—Punch, 

— “Don’t let us have any words about it,” as the man said 
when he dodged the dictionary his wife threw at him.—Dandury 
News. 

— A New-Hampshire man sends fourteen of his children to one 
school, and when they combine against the teacher he knows he 
can safely bet on the result. 

— The Schoolmaster Abroad.—The York county (Pa.) Democratic 
Press says the following are some of the answers given at the 
teachers’ examination recently held in that county : What was the 
treaty of Aix la-Chapelle ? He made a treaty with Mexico in three 
days. What is a mountain? A mountain is a slantin’ land. What 
rivers in eastern Pennsylvania? The Sculekill and Leehy. What 
winds are peculiar to the seacoast? The sea breathe. Give an 
account of some of the principal discoveries in the western hemi- 
sphere? Christopher Columbus discovered America during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and agreed to pay his expenses. What 
sea between Europe and Africa? The Meneterranian, What im- 
portant battle was fought in western Pennsylvania? SBradox defeat. 
Give an account of the explorations of Sir Francis Drake? He 
sailed to the Itthmus of Panama, their he climed on a tree that 
was shown him by the natives as a view of the Paciflc Otion. Who 
was the founder of the Georgia Colony? Oglesorp. Name three 
naval engagements in which the Americans were successful? The 
republican party elected james madison. John Brown’s whiskey 
insurrection in Pa, Daniel Webster was author of a dictionary. 

— “My son,” said a stern parent to a seven-year-old hopeful, 
“I must discipline you. Your teacher says you are the worst boy 
in the school.” ‘“ Well, papa,” was the reply, “ only yesterday she 
said I was just like my father.” 

— A youngster, while warming his hands over the kitchen fire, 
was remonstrated with by his father, who said: “Go ’way from 
the stove, the weather is not cold.” The little fellow, looking up 
demurely at his stern parent, replied: “ I ain’t heatin’ the weather, 
I’m warming my hands,” 

— Horror-logical.—A gentleman sent a very fine French clock 
to a well-known jeweler of Worcester to be repaired, saying that 
he wished each item of repairing specified. The following is a 
copy of the bill as rendered : 

To removing the alluvial deposit and oleaginous conglomerate 


from clock a la French, ‘ $0.50 
To replacing in appropriate juxtaposition the constituent com- 


ponents of said clock, . 9 
To lubricating with oleaginous solution the apex of pinions of 
To adjusting horologically the isochronal mechanism of said 
To equalizing the acoustic resultant of escape-wheel percussion 
upon the verge pallets of saidclock, . 50 


To adjusting the distance between the center of gravity of the 
pendulum and its point of suspension, so that the vibrations 
of the pendulum shall cause the index hand to indicate ap- 
proximately the daily arrival of the sun at its meridian hight 50 


Total, ‘ $3.00 

— A Frenchman who had not thoroughly mastered the English | 
tongue, sends the following excuse for his boy’s absence from 
school: “I testimony myself than my boy could go up to the 
school, yes now, because he had, has bad cut on the knees, and he 
is not cure yet.” 

— “Miss wee understand that you have bin whiping some of 
your scolars and that Must be stopt at wonst fore wee wont stand 
such work and if it ante stopt i will notitie the borde and have you 
discharged at wonst from the scooi. (Signed) A. B., Pres. 

— The Green of the Waves.—Nothing can be more superb than 
the green of the Atlantic waves when the circumstances are favor- 
able to the exhibition of the color. As long as a wave remains un- 
broken no color appcars, but when the foam just doubles over the 
crest like an Alpine snow-cornice, under the cornice we often see a 
display of the most exquisite green. It is metallicin its brilliancy, 
but the foam is necessary to its production. The foam is first 
illuminated, and it scatters the light in all directions. The light 
which passes through the higher portion of the wave alone reaches 
the eye, and gives to that portion its matchless color. The folding 
of the wave, producing as it does a series of longitudinal protu- 
berances and furrows which act like cylindrical lenses, introduces 
variations in the intensity of the light, and materially enhances its 
beauty.—Prof. Tyndall, 

— Chancellor Kent once said, ‘The parent who sends his son 
into the world uneducated defrauds the community of a useful cit- 
izen, and bequeaths a nuisance.” 

— There is a story told of a Welsh minister who, coming over 
the hills to his church one misty morning, saw, off through the 
fog, a something—he thought a monster. Approaching it, “ I dis- 
covered,” said he, “ that it wasa man. Reaching his side, I found 
him to be my brother.” 

— Tireless wheels, the wheels of time. 
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The issne of Jan. 1, 1876, is exhausted. 
We can commence subscriptions at that date only 
as we can procure back numbers. Any persons 
having copies of this date that they can spare, 
will confer a great favor by sending them to us. 


Reliable Agents wanted to canvass for 
THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Wide-awake business men and women find it 
pleasant and profitable work. The best time in 
the year to take up this work. The teachers are 
waiting for THE NEwW-ENGLAND Agent. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Darty anp Montuty Recorp, Pocket Form. 
ames written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 
No. 2, MonTHLY AND YEARLY RecorD. 
One entry fl names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year ;— es folio, $1.00. 
No. 3, MonTHLY Gan ‘ARD, one card lasts a year. 
No. 4, Montuiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 
OS. 35 45 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 
with envelopes, $4.50 per 100. 
paid, on receipt of 15 ce 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


38 tf 758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHOICE 
NEW BOOKS 


— FOR — 


~ §$chool and Home Libraries 


AND FOR 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 


BARBARA. $1.50 
A story of superior Cx with characters of high 
order, and finely drawn. 

BONNIE ERIE. Large 16mo, illustrated.......... 1.50 

CUNNING WOMEN. illustrated..........- 1.25 

LITTLE MOTHER AND HER CHRISTMAS. 

With 11 original 1.00 

THE REFORMATION. Oc- 
The Pnze aay veg which 250 guineas were paid. 

MY PETS, and other stories. 18m0.....-. +25 

PAPA'S BOY. 16mo, 1.00 

SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Iilustrated...... 


EXCELLENT WOMAN (The). Large 16mo. IIl.. 1.50 
HISTORIC HYMNS. ‘Prepared by Rev. W. F. 


Crafts, Music arranged by Dr. E. Tourjee.........- +10 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. By Charles Knight. 


Full of information, and well read may make the for- 
tune of any young man.—Providence Tribune. 

LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Large 16mo. 
Illustrated 1.50 

LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. Large 16mo, ill.. 1.50 
A fitting volume for every youth. 


STORIES OF ANIMALS. For young readers. 
16mo. With numerous 75 


GOSPEL LIFE OF JESUS. By L. A. Davis. 16mo. 1.25 
HILL FARM. By Crona Temple. 16mo, illustrated, .60 
STICK TO THE RAFT. By Mrs. G. Gletsene. 


ALICE SUTHERLAND. By Mrs. Mary C. Bristol. 

DICK’S STRENGTH. 16mo, illustrated........--- 60 


GRANDPA’S DARLING. By Pansey. 16mo,ill.. 1.25 
LILIAN GREY. By M.H. Holt. 16mo, _— 1.25 


MABEL’S FAITH. 16mo, illustrated. .-... +75 
THREE LITTLE BROTHERS. By *Mar- 


SUNSHINE FOR BABYLAND. Entirely new and 
inal, 4to, on extra calendered paper: Over 100 

full -page illustrations. Boards, with a beautiful pic- 
In extra cloth binding... 1.75 
The largest and best printed original volume of its 
kind ever issued at so low a price. 

WIDE-AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK is everywhere 
pronounced the most attractive and interesting vol- 
ume of its kind ever published. Price in 
with elegant chromo 1.50 


The above books are for sale at the bookstores, but when 
you do not find them, send to us, enclosing price, and we 
will send them post-paid. Please send for our full catalogue. 


LOTHROP &C CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ECURE FOR YOUR LIBRARY ihe 
celebrated $1,000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50; the 
original $500 Prize Series, 8 vols., $12; the new $500 Prize 
Senes, wets bone! $16.75; the Pans and other choice 


lished by D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
invited to the which they 
have received from the a and literary press of the 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Bible Warehouse! 


38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston. 


A WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 


BIBLES, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, PREVIOUS 
TO REMOVAL. 


FAMILY BIBLES, 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 
POCKET BIBLES, 


In every variety and style of binding. In the windows may 
be seen at least one hundred different styles. Reduced + ~ 
in plain figures. Teachers’ Bibles, with fullest Index, Con 
cordance, Maps, References, etc., from $1.50 to 
Pearl Bibles from 25 cents to $5.00. Nonpareil Bibles from 

cents to $1000. Brevier Bibles from_ $1. 

mall-Pica Bibles frem $1. 12s to $20.00. Pica B by 
$2.00 to $25.00 Family Bibles. Large quarto og $1.75 
to $75.00. ‘Testaments in t variet 

A gentleman well acquainted with this branch of business 
says this is undoubtedly the largest assortment ever offered 
at any one store in the world. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
55 Importers and Publishers. 


FRAMES 


Art-Bnion pictures. 


Having to purchase for our own use a large number of 
frames for our Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 

ss N.-E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the Interests of 
LITERATURE, EDUCATION, AND ART. 
H. H. MORGAN, Editor. 

P. O. Box 2422, . . . St. Louis, Mo. 


Subscription, $2.00 per annum. Singie Copies, 20 cents. 
Clubs of five or more supplied at $1.50 a year; an extra 
copy fur every ten subscri hentibare. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS.—7he Western will aim to re 
sent the various intellectual interests of St. Louis, he in 
addition to present in the form of original articles the best 
results in all fields of intellectual effort. It addresses itself 
to those who value thought upon subjects literary, educa- | 
tional, or in the fine arts, and in addition to its articles will 
furnish each month reliable reviews of valuable books, liter- 
ary, scientific, and educational, together with notices of the | 
more valuable articles in the leading magazines, 

TO ADVERTISERS.—7ke Western will be found to be 
one of the very best mediums for any advertisements intended | 
to reach the more studious portion of the people. Circulars | 
showing the rafge, extent, and nature of 7 
circulation, wil! be sent on application. 


he 4 s 


SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


Children and Youth will be singing from this last, great- 
est, and best DAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK by July, 
1876, if sales increase as rapidly during the coming six 
months as in the six months just passed. Adopted ai- 
ready by hundreds of the best schools in the aouste , and 
unequaled by the $5 per dozen. 

k your bookseller for A or send 50 cents for sample 
copy. Specimen pages fr 


W.W.WHITNEY,TOLEDO,O. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 

Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and on ad 
fer the practical illustration of the Physical Scien have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES, 


eir catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many shee of late 
and improved construction. have been added 
to assist in the selection, includi 
for, and adopted by the Bcsten Schools. 


E. 8, RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be at as low rate as 
is — for good workmanship. 

heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of ae | ar. and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worth oo bs tation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHTE & SONS have been 
for over ineds the — te 

the Apparatus guaranteed against 
poe or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E, S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed 
by J. Brownie of London, and Kasnic of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 


ing for importation. 


Office in Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A. AM 23 


| 303, 
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Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
- Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
= John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR, 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 


It has more power and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
gm nace in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom from 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 

The Radiating surface 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which ma accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
remov 
_Has a new combined ANT!- 

wit 
Patented Yune 15, 1875. and handle, which can be opera- 
ted by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 
—_ with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
butte Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 


ngs, furnished on lication. 
GEO. W. WHITE & Co. 
Nos. 64 and 66 Srreet, BOSTO ‘ON. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
cutie in 1637. 
ells of Co rand 
mounted with the best Hotary 
ings, for Churches, 


Catalogue sent Free. 
NDUZEN & TIFT, 
104 East Second 


A Picture 
Framed 


low price. Also 1001 German Novelties for Teachers 


Misfit Carpets! 


Second-hand and age English Brussels, Three- 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Clan Mattings, &c., vat 
very cheap, at =a place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 
Sent to any part of the United "States, free of charge. 


At 
eae Children J. JAY GOULD, 
Bromfield Street (near Washington). 


| 


| 


| School Furniture. 
| DESKS and SEATS | 


UNEQUALED FOR 
Cemfert and Durability. 
= Ei" MAPS, GLOBES, &c. | 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. | 


0. D, CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


k. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 5? 


FALCON PEN. 


 ESTERBROOK 


| 


AQ FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 


A REPUTABLE AGREEABLE AND 


LUCRATIVE IN-DOOR BUSINESS. 


OF PERMANENT AND INCREASING 
INTEREST, ALREADY IN SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION IN THE LEADING CITIES, 


WHERE IT IS INDORSED BY MANY 
OF ‘THE MOST PROMINENT RESI- 
DENTS. MAY BE ESTABLISHED WITH 
SMALL CAPITAL IN ANY CITY OR 
TOWN. MAY BE CONDUCTED B 
ANY ONE. 


ia SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND 
AGENTS’ CIRCULAR. 


HEALTH-LIFT co. 
46 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


VISITING CARDS, ald 10 varieties 


_ with your name rinted on them all, sent post-paid 


RETURN MAIL, upo: f 2. 
| 


[State where you saw this advertisement. } 14 eb 


ESTABLISHED 1 845 


W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, oak tia sgt of Shee Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


tested through thirty years 


experience. 
‘s ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 


entire satisfaction in every School poes Pears are cautioned against the “Combination” and “ Foldi 


has stood the test of experience and tye tried and condemned them. een for Catalogue and Price 
SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


Purchasers of 


A. G. WHITCOMB, Prop: 
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NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Educational Series. 


Embodying the most Approved Methods of Instruction; Indorsed by Leading Educators ; 


Used in the 


THE BEST BOOKS at 


Harvey's Readers and Speller, Eclectic 
MeGuffey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, 

White’s Graded Scho | Arithmetics, 


Harvey's Lan Lessons, 
Harvey's English Grammars, 


Eclectic 
Duffet’s 


Venable’s U. S. History, 


Best Schools, 


the LOWEST PRICES. 


Series of Geographies, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
System of Penmanship, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Evans's Geometry, 
Norton's Physics, 


Classical Series, 
Brown's Physiology, 


French Method, 


Andrews’s Constitution of U. S., Schuyler’s Log 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, . 


ic, 
Thalheimer’s Histories. 


Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists te any address. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


‘ollowing prices are:—I. Retauw Price. II. 
in Lope for single specimen copies to T 


not 
duction. FEI. Excuancs Price—For first introduction into schools in 


series in use in the 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, . 


Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 
“ Have used Norton’s Philosophy a pow and 
Pror. G. Firetcuer, State Normal, Castine, Me. 


INTRODUCTION Price—For First introduction into schools where 


Officers, for examination with a view to first intro- 
exchange for the corresponding old books of other 


I. ii. Iii, 
$1.15 $ 84 $ .58 
° 1.50 1.13 


or 


75 


regard it the most thorough work on the subject we have ever seen.” — 


* Have ordered the Physics for my classes the coming term. The book is indisputable evidence that the author is a good 


teacher.’’—Cuas, A. Morgy, Deft. 
Norton’s Puysics or 
orcester, 


Balt e, Mil 
T Ypsilanti, Oshkosh, Providence, R. I., W 
Schuyler’s Logic, . 
Adopted for Brow versity, Universi Chicago, 
sity, Baldwin University, University of Calttornia, etc. 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, . 
** Taught a class of over one 
oom work.””—L McLoutu, Mich. State Normal. 
Adopted for New York City, 


ich 
Colleges, and Private 


Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution, A ° 


“ Have introduced it, and it the most satisfactory 


Antioch College, Marietta College, Fisk University, Baldwin 


lowa State University, Ohio Wesleyan University, etc., etc., the Public High Sch 
M Somerville, Mass., ete. 


dence, Des Moines, ass., 
Hepburn’s Rhetoric, . 


kee, Des Moines, St. Paul, Omaha, Toledo, Dayton, 


igi ht.”—Jno. W. Har 


hundred in brown’s Physiology last spring, 


been adopted for the Public High Schools of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 


ansas City, Minneapolis, Madison, Faribault, 


Mass., Me., Portland, Me., etc. Fifteen State Nor- 
Universities, and Private Is. 
$80 §$ .60 


Pres t Del. State Normal Unio. 


tate University, Kenyon College, Lombard Univer- 


$1.35 $1.00 $.68 


and found the book admirably adapted to class- 


Indianapolis, Belfast, Me., Des Moines, Madison, Burlington, Chillicothe, O., Pawtucket, 
., Portsmouth, R. 1., one hundred counties in Indiana, Missouri, Maryland, and Ken- 
Schools in every State in the Unign. 


$1.50 $1.13. 
text-book on the subject that has been published.”—G. W. 


of Constitetione! Law in Rutgers College. 


Rutgers College, 
o. State University, 
ati, Milwaukee, Provi- 


$.94 $ .63 


$1.25 


“ Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric is better fitted for a text-book than any work of the kind with which I am familiar. It 


is a decided 7 
“ it is enough to say that I like its plan and execution, and 
D.D., Pres t Southern Normal University. 


upon works of old style.”—Dr. A. A. E. Taytor, D.D., Pres't University of Wooster. 


have concluded to try it in our next class.’”’—Rost. ALLYN, 


Adopted for Miss. ll. Normal Mich. State Agricultural Col Ohio 


Mechanical Col Brown University, Washington and J 


Ky., St. Lawrence 


niversity, Wheeling Female College, Fort Wayne, 


Coll Pa., Heidelberg Coll D re Cole 
erson ec, Pa., Heide e, Daughter's C 
Portiand, Or., O., etc., etc. 


Wilson, 


Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


Agents Wanted. 


MARK TWAIN'S SKETCH BOOK, 


TRIUMPHANT!!! 


30,000 copies sold in 6 weeks. Now, Book Agents, 
what's the use of wasting time on other books? This is the 
one that sells and fills kets. This is the book people 
want. tickets”’ to work. 
Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
53 uf Hartford. Conn., and Chicago, Ill. 
GOOD AGENTS can sell rapidly the 


ALNSWEBRS! 

“WZ ov will find this subject and these facts 
EARNESTLY and intelligently stated in 
Dr. Patton’s new work, 

A Book of more than 400 pages filled with facts 
of the 

DEEPEST INTEREST. 

Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D., well known both in 
New England and the West, has here made a val- 
uable contribution to the Christian Church. Now 
is the time for Christian men and women to send 
their names for our circular of terms. Fifty Cents 
will secure an Agent's outfit. “ 

Address EBEN. SHUTE, ‘ 
36 Bromfield Boston. 


‘WIDE AWAKE! 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, OF ALL AGES, 


Is everywhere pronounced the most attractive and 
valuable, and cheapest magazine of its 
kind, ever published. 


We give below a few extracts from notices of “Wink 
Awake” in our recent exchanges. These notices speak for 
themselves, and show that ‘‘ Wide Awake” is, beyond ques- 
tion, the Magazine all the young people want. The price is 
$2.00 a year; 20 cents a number. 

“Wide Awake” is growing in populari as it dese 
to. It is one of the handsomest and ~~ of 
riodicals for lads and lasses —Zion’s Herald. 

__ If you want to rejoice the hearts of your dear little ones— 
if you want to make home glad, send two dollars to D. Lo- 
throp & Co., Boston, and get ** Wide Awake” for one year. 
it is a gem the children will never tire of. — The Democratic 

‘atchman. 

“ Wide Awake” affords an excellent variety of lively arti- 
cles adapted to youthfal tastes. Not somational, har’ pure 
and healthy in morals. ‘The arcicles and illustrations are of 
the best quality; and the outside appearance of the maga- 
zine is as e€ as its contents i os 
pre tod ngaging ents are sa tory.— Lhe 

“‘ Wide Awake” will be read from beginning to end by all 
and girls who get hold of it.—Hart/ord 


ptivates not only the but also the chil- 


ARTISTS - MATERIALS. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 594 { IMPORTERS, } Next North 
Washington St.} —_—sosTon. Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Flower English, 


Wax 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


J. son, No 316 Chapel Street, NEW 
* HAVEN, Coxn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled ; in prices, 


moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
prompt attention. 
gom LUTHER, 

MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
YS AND MEDALS. 
attended 


KE 
All orders by mail te. 
Nassau St., New York. 


IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
The vital facts. No lumber. 
H. R. AM. 
By Greene, For by 37 


It 
*| dren 


young people, 
an older growth.—Daily Standard. 
le Awake” makes its appearance with an inviting 
contents for young readers. In fact, this competitor for 
children’s faypr grows better each month.—S. S. 


Among our exclianggs, none is more beautiful than “ Wide 
Awake.” Pure, bright, instructive, entertaining, filled with 
articles from the ot wen in the nation, and embellished 
with pict ¢ best artists, “‘ Wide Awake” de- 


WIDE-AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, 
PRICE, $1.50. 


It is the largest and most attractive Gift Book for Young 
People ever published at so low a price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“ 


SCHOOL BEGIN 


AT 9 O'CLOCK, 
AND IF TEACHERS 


School-Book Publishers 


(OWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Monroe’s Readers and Speliers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar'’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene's New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES receivev THE MEDAL 
or Merit AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION OF 1873 ’ 
This was the highest prize given to any School books. Ve 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “‘honorable mention.” (See report of U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page 147.) 
Catulogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN New-England 
ALTER H. FAUNCE,§ Agents, 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON, 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


( yLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers, 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Keed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene 
Henderson's Test-Words in English 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T.T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


‘Orthogra- 


[TD APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series ; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, ; 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
. (Everything brought up to date) ; 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 


or 


Cornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call u 
address WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S. HAYES, 
52 22 Street, BOSTON. 

GINN BROTHERS, 

13 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 

OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 
two numbers. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris 
ing a re Preparatory Course for College; exten- 
sively used in our best Schools and Colleges. 

Goodwin's, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek, 

Hudson's School Shakespeares, separate Plays; Lec- 
tures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose (Burke, Webster, 
and Bacon). 

Music Readers and Charts, by Mason, Eichberg, 
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Sharland, and Holt. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish an extensive list of 
Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 
INCLUDING 
Swinton’s Language Series; 
Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series; 
French's Arithmetics; 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott’s Histories of the United States; 
Harper's United States Readers ; 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series ; 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


56 zz 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


Publish 

Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Gray's Botanies ; &e. 
For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 

32 Cornhill, Boston. 


&. 


PAIRING War — A fine GLA D BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Haley 


School- Book 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
4 PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies ; 

New American Readers and Spellers ; 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories ; 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States ; 
Bingham’s Latin Series ; 

Oxford’s Speakers ; Tenney’s Geology; 
Scholar’s Companion; Sargent’s Etymology ; 
Coppe’s Logic and Khetoric ; 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c, &c. 


Address G. E£. WHITTEMORE, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Physiol H 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series ; 
ppincott’s ctionary ; 
&e., Re, &ce. 


(@ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT & Publishers, 


56 22 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
[EE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. S.; 

Underwood's British Authors; 

Underwood’s American Authors; 

Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncin 

Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of 

Whately’s English Synonyms ; 

Tweed’s Grummar-School Speller; 

Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings ; 

Perry’s Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Private Schools; 

The Orig’! Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 

Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 

Williams’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 

The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 

Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 

Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 56 zz 


L., PRANG & @p., 
Art and Educationgl 
47 Franklin St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Indugé#ial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos, 


Handbook; 
ng. Pronune’n ; 
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CRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 


t's Geo: hies, 
Sheldon’s. 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 9 


PF information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
ress 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
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FurnisHeo 6 
RATIS 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 

de of school from that of head-master of the oy Hie 

hool to the teacher of the smallest District int 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you advertise, you may have fifty applicants, out of which 


not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have 

privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 

two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 

communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 

at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
recommendations, 


consulted. 


4 
; KNESS, | 
irginia 
a 
tucky, 
AtTuerton, A.M., Pref. 
By all odds the best." Ae Vation ‘ ‘ 
Adapeed for ‘Ten State Normals, and other Normal Schools, Colby University, Bowdoin C . 
: University, Indiana State University 
ools of Cincinn 
| 
— | 
| 
Book 
PRAYER. »: its 
EREMARKABLE 
| 
L scan Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or a 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 
1 
AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
mm Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
| [— ——-— — —|' Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
! just what are wanted.”” Samples sent oy mail on the receipt 
Pes | of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass. 
7 


